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| us s conduct him to the side of those sym- 
pathizing souls, at whose contact his own 
will recover its clearness and vigor.’ 

** Could I hesitate? While wandering 
with precaution at the decline of day in 
the environs of the Schreckenstein, where 
I pretended to ask charity of the few 

Translated for the Harbinger. passers by, I had learned that count 
xXxxV. Christian had fallen into a kind of child- 

The coutitess Wanda, shaken by the | hood. He would not have understood the 
emotion of such a recollection, resumed |eturn of his son; and the spectacle of 
her recital afier some minates’ silence. tne anticipated death, had Albert under- 

‘* We passed several days in the cav- | | stood it in his turn, would have completed 
ern, during which strength and health re- the work of crushing him. Was it ne- 
turned to my son with astonishing rapidi- | ere then to restore and abandon him 
ty. Marcus, surprised to find in him no | the misdirected cares of that old aunt, 


organic lesion, no deep-seated alteration | |of that ignorant chaplain and of that stu- 


in. the functions of life, was nevertheless | pid uncle, who had caused him to live so 


frightened at his savage silence, and ‘his poorly und to die so sadly? FAB! let us 
‘fly with him,’ said I at Jast to Marcus; 


‘let him not have under his eyes the ago- 
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apparent or real indifference to our trans- 
ports and the strangeness of his situation. | 
Albert had completely lost his memory. 
Buried in a gloomy reverie, 


ny of his father and that frightful spectacle 
of catholic idolatry with which the beds 


he vainly 
of the dying are surrounded ; my heart is 


made secret effuris to understand what 


broken at thinking that the husband whe 


was passing around him. As to myself, 


who knew very well that grief was the : 
only cause of his illness and of the catas- and simple virtues I have always revered, 


trophe which had succeeded it, I was not | 294 whom I have respected since my 


so inpatient as Marcus to see him recov- abandonment as religiously as during my | 


union with him, is about to leave the 


er the poignant recollections of his love. 
: : ; io oho . ee 
Marcas himself confessed that this entire rth without the possibility of our ex 


extinction of the past in his mind could |Changing a mutual forgiveness. But | 
alone explain the rapid return of his| Since it must be so, since my appearance 
and that of my sou could only be indiffer- 


ent or fatal to him, let us depart; let us| 





physical strength. His body was reani-| 


mated at the expense of his mind, as : | 
quickly as it had been broken under the | 9t restore to that tomb of Riesenburg | 
his thought. ‘ He 


live 


efluns of him whom we have reconquered from 


will 


sorrowful 
as | 
Ah! let us fol- | 
low the first impulse which made us come 
Albert from the 


of the false duties created by 


lives and he assuredly,’ said }death, and to whom life still opens, 


hope, a sublime future. 


Mareus to me; * but is his reason forever 


obscured?’ ‘Let us remove him from | 


‘ , . sre ! > S ate 
this tomb as soon as possible,’ replied I; | here: Let us snatch 


‘the air, the suo and motion will doubtless | ©*PUYITY 
from this slumber of the | ta0k and riches; those duties will always | 


awaken him 


soul.’ ‘Let us remove him above al] | be crimes in his eyes, and if he persists | 


from this false and in fulfilling them for the sake of pleasing | 


impossible life which 
Ps Let 


us withdraw him from this family and this 


has killed him,’ returned Marcus. relatives whom old age and death already 
dispute with him, he will himself die in | 
the attempt, he will die the first. I know 
what I suffered in that slavery of the 
thought, in that mortal and incessant 
| contradiction between the life of the soul | 


world which thwart all his instincts; let 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Francis G. Suaw, in the Clerk’s 
olfice of the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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and positive life, between principles, in- 
stincts and forced habits. I see clearly 
that he has passed by the same..paths, 
that he has gathered their poisons. - Let 
us save him then, ard if he wishes to re- 
turn hereafter, contrary to this decision 
which we are about to take, will he not 
be free to do so! If the existence of his 
father is prolonged and his own moral 
health permits, will it not always be time 
to come back and console Christian's last 
days by his presence and his love?’ 
‘With difficulty,’ replied Mareus. ‘I 
see terrible obstacles in the future if Al- 
bert should wish to return from his di- 
vorce with constituted society, with the 
world and his family. But why should 
Albert wish it? This family will 

be extinct before he fas recovered 
memory, and | know well what he will 
think, on the day when he again Lecomes 
himself, of that which will remain to be 
recovered from the world; name, honors 
and riches. May Heaven grant that day 


may come! Our most important and 


did not comprehend me, but whose pure ! most urgeat task is to place him in a con- 


dition where his cure may be possible.’ 

‘* We therefore left the grotto by night 
as soon as Albert could stand. Ata 
Schreckensteia 


reached the frontier, which is quite near 
that spot, as you know, and where we 
found more easy and more rapid means of 
conveyance. The connection which our 


order maintains with the numerous asso- 


} . . 
ciates of the masonic order, assures us, 


in the whole interior of Germany, the 
facility of travelling without being knowa 
and without being subjected to the inves- 
tigations of the pwlice. Bohemia was 
the only country dangerous to us, in con- 
sequence of the recent movements at 
Prague and the jealous surveillance of the 
Austrian power.”’ 

‘“*And what became of Zdenkot” 
asked the young countess de Rudolstadt. 

‘** Zdenko almost ruined us by his ob- 
stinacy in preventing our departure, or at 
least that of Albert, from whom he did 
not wish to be separated and whom he 
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did not wish to follow. He persisted in | 
thinking that Albert could not live out of 
the fatal and gloomy abode of the 
Schreckenstein. ‘It is only there,’ said 
he, ‘that my Podiebrad is tranquil ; 
every where else men torment him, pre- 
vent him from sleeping, compel him to 
deny his fathers of Mount Tabor and to 
lead a life of shame and perjury which 
exasperates him. Leave him here with 
me, I will take good care of him, as I 
have often done. I will not trouble his 
meditations; when_he wishes to remain 
silent, I will walk without any noise and 
will hold Cynabre’s muzzle whole hours 
in my hands that he may not go and make 
him shudder by licking his; when he 
wishes to be cheerful, I will sing to him 
the songs he loves, I will compose new 
ones for him which he will also love, for 
he loved all my compositions and he alone 
understood them. Leave my Podiebrad 
with me, J tell you. I know better than 
you do what is proper for him, and when | 
you wish to see him again you will find 
him playing on his violin, or planting 
beautiful branches of eypress which I 
will go and cut for him in the forest in 
order to ornament the tomb of his dearly- 
loved mother. I will nourish him well, 
that will I! I know all the cabins in 
which they never refuse bread, or milk, 
or fruits to good old Zdenko, and for a 
long while the poor peasants of the Beh- 
mer-wald have been accustomed to feed, | 
without knowing it, their noble master, 
the rich Podiebrad. Albert does not love 
the feasts in which they eat the flesh of 
animals ; he prefers the life of innocence 
and simplicity. He does not need to see 
the sun, he prefers the rays of the moon 
through the woods, and when he wants 
society, I lead him to the glades, to the 
wild places where encamp, at night, our 
good friends the Zingari, those children 
of the Lord, who know neither laws nor 
riches.’ 

‘** | listened attentively to Zdenko, be- 
cause his artless talk revealed to me the 
strange life which Albert had led with 
him in his frequent retreats to the 
Schreckenstein. ‘Do not fear,’ added 
he, ‘ that I shall ever disclose to his ene- 
mies the secret of his abode. ‘They are 
such liars and such fools that they say 
now : **Qur child is dead, our friend is 
dead, our master is dead.’’ They could 
not believe that he was living, even if 
they saw him. Besides, was I not ac- 
customed to say to them.when they 
asked if I had seen count Albert: 
**Doubtless he is dead?’’ And as I 
laughed when | said this, they pretended 
that I was mad. But I spoke of death to 
laugh at them, because they believe or 
feign to believe in death. And when the 
people of the chateau wanted to follow 
me, had I not a thousand good tricks to 
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mislead them? O! I know all the wind-| their misfortunes, in the tongue of his 
ings of the bare and the partridge. I fathers. Adieu and depart? If Albert 
know like them how to hide in a thicket, had not forbidden me to shed human 
to disappear under the heath, to make a blood, you would not take him from me 


false track, to leap, to clear a rivulet, to thus; but he would carse me again if I 


stop in a hiding-place in order that my should raise my hand on you, and I pre- 
pursuers may pass me, and, like the me-| fer not to see him more rather than to 
teor of the night, to make them lose, see him irritated against me. You hear 
themselves and sink, to their great dan-| me, O my Podiebrad !’ cried he, pressing 
ger, in the swamps and quagmires. | against his lips the hands of my son, who 
They call Zdenko ‘he innocent. The in- looked and listened to him without un- 
nocent is more crafiy than all of them. | derstanding him: ‘I obey and I go. 
There was only one maiden, a holy; When you return you will find your 
maiden! who could deceive the prudence | stove kindled, your books arranged, your 
of Zdenko. She knew magic words to bed of leaves renewed and the tomb of 
chain his anger; she had talismans to | your mother covered with palms always 
overcome all snares and all dangers; her | green. If it be in the season of flowers, 
name was Consuelo.’ there will be flowers upon her and upon 
‘“When Zdenko pronounced your) the bones of our martyrs on the banks 
name, Albert shuddered slightly and/|of the fountain. Good-bye, Cynabre.’ 
turned his head, but he immediately let it} And saying this, in a voice interrupted 
fall again upon his chest, and his memory | by tears, Zdenko rushed down the de- 
was not awakened. clivity of the rocks which slope towards 
‘I tried in vain to come to an agree-| Bohemia, and disappeared with the rapid- 
ment with this guardian, so devoted and | ity of a deer at the first light of day. 
so blind, by promising to bring Albert| ‘I will not relate to you, dear Consue- 
back to the Schreckenstein, on condition | lo, the anxieties of our expectation dur- 
that he would first follow him to a place ing the first weeks which Albert passed 
whither Albert wished to go. I could| here with us. Concealed in this pavilion 
not persuade him, and when at last, half| which you now inhabit, he returned by 
by good words, half by force, we had|degrees to the mental life which we 
compelled him to let my son leave the endeavored to reawaken in him, though 
eavern, he followed us weeping, murmur- | with slowness and precaution. The first 
ing and singing in a lamentable voice, to| word which escaped from his lips after 
of Cuttemberg.|two months of absolute silence, was 
When he had reached a celebrated place | called forth by a musical emotion. Mar- 
where Ziska had formerly gained one of cus had comprehended that Albert’s life 
his great victories over Sigismond, | was bound to his love for you, and he 
Zdenko quickly recognized the rocks| had resolved not to invoke the recollec- 


| 
| 


which mark the frontier, for no one has tion of that love until he knew that you 
explored all the paths of that country|were worthy to inspire it, and free to 
like him in his vagabond journeys.| respond to it at some future day. He 
There he stopped and said, striking the | therefore obtained the most minute infor- 
ground with his foot: ‘ Never again will | mation respecting you, and, in a short 
Zdenko leave the soil which covers the|time, he knew the smallest details of 
skeletons of his fathers! It is not long | your character, the most trifling particu- 
since, exiled and banished by my Podie-|lars of your past and present life. 





beyond the mines 


brad for having misunderstood and threat- 
ened the holy maiden whom he loves, I 


passed weeks and months in foreign) 
countries. I thought I should become 
mad there. I returned a short time since 

; | 
to my dear forests, in order to see Albert 


sleep, because a voice had sung to me in 
my slumbers that his anger was dis- 
pelled. Now that he no longer curses 
me, you steal him from me. If it be to 
conduct him to his Consuelo, I consent. 


But as to quitting my country again, as_ 


to speaking the language of our enemies, 
as to extending my hand to them, as to 
leaving the Schreckenstein deserted and 
abandoned, I will never do it. That is 
beyond my strength, and besides, the 
voices of my sleep have forbidden me. 
Zdenko must live and die upon the 
ground of the Selaves ; he must live and 


lie singing the glory of the Sclaves and 


Thanks to the skilful organization of our 
order, to the connections established with 
all other secret societies, to a large num- 
ber of neophytes and adepts whose prov- 
ince it is to examine with the most scru- 
pulous attention those things and persons 
which interest us, nothing can escape 
our investigations, ‘There are no secrets 
for us in the world. We know how to 
penetrate into the arcana of politics as 
well as into the intrigues of courts. 
Your life without stain, your character 
without evasion, were not therefore very 
difficult to know and to judge. The 
baron de Trenck, as soon as he knew 
that the man by whom you were beloved 
and whom you had never named to him 
was no other thar his friend Albert, 
spoke to us of you with enthusiasm. 
The count de Saint Germain, one of the 
most absent men in appearance and the 
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visionary, that superior mind, who seems 
to live only in the past and whom nothing 
escapes in the present, soon furnished us 
with the most complete informations re- 
specting you. They were such that | 
became at once tenderly attached to you 
and looked upon you as my own daugh- 
ter. 

‘* When we were sufficiently informed to 
proceed with certainty, we caused skilful 
musicians to come under the window at 
which we are now seated. Albert was 
there where you are, leaning against that 
curtain and contemplating the sunset; 
Marcus held one of his hands and I the 
other. In the midst of a symphony com- 
posed expressly for four instruments, in 
which had been introduced various mo- 
tives from the Bohemian airs which Al- 
bert plays with so much soul and relig- 
ious feeling, he was made to hear that 
eanticle to the Virgin with which you 
formerly charmed him : 

“*O Consuelo de mi alma,’ 

‘* At this moment, Albert, who had 
appeared somewhat agitated at hearing 
the chants of our old Bohemia, threw 
himself into my arms and burst into tears, 
crying : 

‘* Marcus stopped the music. 


*‘Omy mother, O my mother!’ 
He was 
satisfied with the emotion produced ; he 
did not wish to abuse it the first time. 
Albert had spoken, he had recognized 
me, he had recovered strength to love. 
Many days still passed before his mind 
was restored to its full liberty. Still he 
had no attack of delirium. When he 


appeared fatigued by the exercise of his| 


faculties, he fell into a gloomy silence, 
but insensibly his face assumed a less 
melancholy expression, and by degrees 
we combatited this taciturn disposition 
At last 
we had the happiness to see disappear in 


with gentleness and precaution. 


him this need of intellectual repose, and 
there was no longer any suspension in 
the labor of his thought but during the 
hours of a regular and peaceful sleep 
almost like that of other men. Albert 
recovered the consciousness of his life, 
of his love for you and for me, of his 
charity and his enthusiasm for his fellow 


men and for virtue, of his faith and of 


the necessity that he should cause it to 
triumph. He continued to cherish you 
without bitterness, without misirust, and 
without regretting all that he had suf- 
fered for you. But, in spite of the care 
he took to reassure us and to show us his 
courage and self-denial, we saw clearly 
that his passion had lost none of its in- 
tensity. He had only 
moral and physical strength to support 


it; we did not seek to combat it. Far 


acquired more 


from this; we united our efforts, Marcus 
and I, to give him hope, and we resolved 


to inform you of the existence of that 


most clear-sighted in reality, that strange | 
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husband for whom you religiously wore | towards ideal things, long repressed and 
mourning not on your garments but in | driven back in him by the narrow terrors 
your soul. But Albert, with a generous! of his family, found at last a free space 


resignation and a just sense of his posi- in which to develop itself, and that de- 


tion with regard to you, prevented us| velopment, seconded by noble sympathies, 


from hastening. ‘She has never loved|even excited by frank and friendly con- 


me with Jove,’ said he tous; ‘ she had | tradietions, was the vital atmosphere in 
pity on me in my agony ; she would not, which he could breathe and act although 


| without terror and perhaps not without consumed by a secret sorrow. Albert 


despair have bound herself to pass her) has an exceedingly metaphysical mind. 
life with me. She would now return to Nothing had ever pleased him in the 
me from a sense of duty. How unhappy | frivolous life in which selfishness seeks 
should I be to deprive her of her liberty,| its support. He was born for the con- 
of the emotions of her art and perhaps | templation of the most exalted truths and 
of the joys of a new love! It is quite| for the practice of the most austere: vir- 
enough to have been the object of her| tues; but at the same time, by a perfec- 
compassion ; do not reduce me to be that/tion of moral beauty very rare among 
of her painful devotedness. Let her| men, he is endowed with an essentially 
live ; let her know the pleasures of inde-| tender and loving soul. Charity is not 
pendence, the intoxications of joy, and | sufficient for him, he requires the affec- 
even greater happiness, if need be! It tions. His love extends to all and yet he 
is not for myself that I love her, and if it| needs to concentrate it more particularly 
be too true that she is necessary to my| upon some. He is fanatical in his de- 
happiness, I shall know how to give up| votedness; but there is nothing savage 
being happy if my sacrifice is for her|in his virtue. Love intoxicates him, 
advantage! Besides, was I born for | friendship governs him, and his life is 
happiness? have I a right to it while| fruitfully, inexhaustibly divided between 
every thing in the world suffers and | the abstract being which he passionately 
groans?’ Have I no other duties than | reveres under the name of humanity and 
that of laboring for my own satisfaction? | the particular beings whom he cherishes 
Can I not find in the exercise of those | with delight. In fine, his sublime heart 
duties the strength to forget myself and | is a centre of love ; all the noble passions 
no longer desire anything for myself? | there find place and live without rivalry. 


[ wish at least to attempt it; if I fail, | 
you will have pity on me, you will 
strive to give me courage ; that will be 
better than to flatter me with vain hopes, 
and to recall to me without ceasing that | 
my heart is sick and devoured with the | 
selfish desire of being happy. Love me, | 
O my friends; bless me, O my mother, | 
and do not speak to me of that which 
takes from me al] my strength and virtue, 
when in spite of myself I feel the sting | 
of my torments. I know that the great- 
est evil I underwent at Riesenburg was | 
that which I inflicted upon others. L 
should again become mad, I should per- 
haps die blaspheming, if I saw Consuelo 
suffer the anguish which I knew not how 
to spare to the other objects of my affec- 
tion.’ 

‘* His health appeared completely re- 
established, and other helps than those of 
my tenderness assisted him to combat his 
unhappy passion. Marcus and some of 
the chiefs of our order initiated him with 
fervor into the mysteries of our enter- 
prise. He found serious and melancholy 
joys in those vast projects, in those bold 
hopes, and especially in those philosophi- 
cal conversations in which, if there was 
not always an entire similarity of opin- 
ions between him and his noble friends, 
he at least felt his soul unite with theirs 
in all that related to deep and ardent feel- 
ing, to the love of good, to the desire 
of justice and truth. 


| relatives. 
‘them, he might have made in the midst 


This aspiration | 


If we could represent to ourselves the 
divinity under the aspect of a finite and 
perishable being, I would dare to say 


'that the seul of my son is the image of 


the universal soul whom we call God. 

** This is why, a weak human creature, 
infinite in his aspiration and limited in 
his means, he could not live with his 
If he had not ardently loved 


of them a life apart, a strong and calm 
faith different from theirs and indulgent 
towards their inoffensive blindness; but 
this strength would have required a cer- 
tain coldness which was as impossible for 
He could 
not live isolated in mind and heart; with 
anguish he had invoked their sympathy 


him as it had been for myself. 


and called with despair for communioa 


of ideas between himself and those be- 
ings so dear to him. This is why, en- 


closed alone in the brazen wall of their 


, Catholic obstinacy, of their social preju- 
dices and their hatred fur the religion of 


equality, he broke himself against their 
bosom with groans; he dried up like a 
plant deprived of dew, calling for the 
rain of heaven which would have given 
him a common existence with the ob- 
jects of his affection. Weary of suffer- 
ing alone, of loving alone, of believing 
and praying alone, he thought he had 
again found life in you, and when you 
accepted and shared his ideas, he recov- 
ered calmness and reason; but you did 
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not share his feelings, and separation | 
from you necessarily reduced him to a 
more profound and more insupportable 
isolation. His faith, incessantly denied 
and combatted, became a torture beyond 
haman strength. Dizziness seized upon 
him. Unable to temper the most sublime 
essence of his life in souls similar to his 
own, he must needs allow himself to 
die. 

** As soon as he had found these hearts 
made to comprehend and to second him, 
we were astonished at his gentleness in 
discussion, at his tolerance, at ‘his confi- 
dence and his modesty. We had feared, 


from his past life, something too savage, | 


opinions too personal, a bitterness of 
words respectable in a convinced and 
enthusiastic mind, but dangerous to his 
progress and hurtful to an association of 
the nature of ours. He astonished us by 
the candor of his character and the charm 
of his companionship. He, who ren- 
dered us better and stronger by his con- 
versation and teaching, persuaded himself 
that he received all that he gave us. 
Here he was soon the object of a bound- 
less admiration, and you must not be) 
astonished that so many persons busied 
themselves in bringing you back to him, 
when you know that his happiness be- 
came the aim of the united efforts, the 
necessity of all those who approached 
him, were it but for an instant.’’ 


XXXVI. 

‘* But the cruel destiny of our race 
was not yet accomplished. Albert was 
still to suffer, his heart was to bleed eter- 
nally for that family, innocent of all his 
ills, but condemned by a strange fatality 
to crush him while breaking itself against 
him. We had not hidden from him, as 
svon as he had strength to bear the ti- 
dings, the death of his respectable father, 
which happened shortly after his own ; 
fur I must use this strange expression to 
characterize so strange an event. Albert 
had wept for his father with enthusiastic 
tenderness, with the certainty that he 
had not quitted this life to enter into the 
nothingness of the paradise or of the hell 
of the Catholics, with the kind of solemn 
joy which was inspired by the hope of a 
better and more enlarged life here below 
for that man so pure and so deserving of 
recompence. He was therefore much 
more afflicted by the abandonment in 
which his other relatives, the baron Fred- 
erick and the canoness ‘Wenceslawa 
were left, than by the departure of his 
father. He reproached himself for enjoy- 
ing far from them consolations which 
they did not share, and he had resolved 
to go and visit them for some time, to let 
them know the secret of his cure, of his 
miraculous resurrection, and to establish 


been carefully concealed from him in or- 
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them in the most happy manner possible. | her niece, she might give more publicity 
He was ignorant of the disappearance of|to the scandal! of her adventure. We 
his cousin Amelia, which occurred during | combatted Albert’s project from fear, but 
his illness at Riesenburg, and which had | he persisted without our knowledge. He 
departed one night, leaving for us a letter 
der to spare him an additional sorrow. | Which promised a speedy return. His 
We had not thought it best to inform | @bsence was short in fact; but what ‘sor- 
him > we had been able to withdraw my | Tews did he bring back ! 
niece from a deplorable error, and when| ‘‘ Concealed under a disguise, he en- 
we were about to seize upon her seducer, | tered Bohemia and went to surprise the 
the pride of the Saxon Rudolstadts had | Solitary Zdenko in the grotto of the 
anticipated us. They had caused Ame- | Schreckenstein. Thence he intended 
lia to be secretly arrested in the territo- | WTiting to his relatives in order to inform 
ries of Prussia, where she had flattered | them of the truth and to prepare them 
herself she could find a refuge; they had | fer the shock of his return. He knew 
delivered her to the rigors of king Fred- | hat Amelia was the most courageous as 
erick, and that monarch had given them/| Well as the most frivolous, and it was to 
a gracious mark of his protection, by con- | her that he intended sending his first mis- 
fining an unfortunate young girl in the | Sive by Zdenko. At the moment of doing 
fortress of Spandaw. She had passed | 8° and when Zdenko had gone out upon 
nearly a year there in a horrible captivity, | ‘we mountain, it was at the approach of 
having had no communication with any dawn, he heard the report of a gun and a 
one, and ought to consider herself fortun-| heart-rending cry. He rushed out, and 
ate that the secret of her dishonor was) the first object that met his view was 
closely guarded by the generous protec- Zdenko bringing back in his arms Cy- 
tion of the gaoler monarch.” nabre covered with blood. To run tow- 
‘Oh! madam,” interrupted Consuelo | 2's his poor old dog without thinking to 
with emotion, ‘‘ is she then still at Span- conceal his face, was AlJbert’s first im- 
daw?” pulse ; but as he carried the faithful ani- 
‘© We have suceceded in procuring her | mal, mortally wounded, towards the place 
release. Albert and Liverani could not | Called the Cave of the Monk, he saw run- 
carry her away at the same time with | "ing towards him, as fast as old age and 
yourself, because she was mnch more| fat would permit, a hunter earnest to 
closely watched ; her revolts, her impu- pick up his game. It was baron Fred- 
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‘dent attempts to escape, her impatience erick who, hunting in the covert with the 


and her bursts of passion having aggra-| first glimmer of day, had taken Cynabre’s 
vated the rigors of her slavery. But we | fawn-colored skin in the twilight for the 


have other means than those to which| hide of a wild beast. He had aimed 
you owed your salvation. Our adepts | through the branches. Alas! his eye 
are every where, and some seek the favor | W28 still true and his hand firm; he had 
of courts in order to contribute to the | touched him, he had put two balls in his 
success of our designs. We have caused side. Suddenly he perceived Albert, and 
to be obtained for Amelia the protection | thinking that he saw a spectre, stopped 
of the young margravine of Bareith, sis- | frozen with terror. Having no longer 
ter to the king of Prussia, who has asked | the consciousness of a real danger, he re- 
for and obtained her liberty, on promising | coiled to the brink of the craggy path he 
to take charge of her and to be answera-| WS following, and rolling over the pre- 
ble for her conduct in fature. In a few| cipice fell broken upon the rocks. He 
days the young baroness will be with the | expired on the spot at the fatal place 
princess Sophia Wilhelmina, whose | Where the cursed tree, the famous oak of 
heart is as good as her tongue is wicked, | the Schreckenstein, called the Hussite, 
and who will grant to her the same indul-| formerly witness and accomplice of the 
gence and the same generosity which she | Most horrible catastrophies, had reared its 
has manifested towards the princess of | head for centuries. 
Culmbach, another unfortunate, dishonor- ‘* Albert saw his uncle fall, and left 
ed in the eyes of the world like Amelia, | Zdenko to run to the edge of the abyss. 
and like her a victim of the penitentiary | He then saw the baron’s followers who 
discipline of the royal fortresses. | hastened to raise him while they filled the 
‘* Albert was therefore ignorant of the | air with their groans, for he gave no 
misfortunes of his cousin when he took | sign of life. Albert heard these words 
the resolution of going to see his unele | ascend even to him: ‘ He is dead, our 
and his aunt at Giant's castle. He could| poor master! Alas, what will madam 
not have realized the inertia of that baron | the canoness say?’ Albert thought no 
Frederick, who had animal strength | longer of himself ; he cried out, he called. 
enough to live, to drink, and to hunt, after. As soon as he was perceived, a panic- 
so many disasters, and the devout impas- | terror seized upon the credulous servants. 





siveness of that canoness, who feared, 
| lest by taking any measures to discover | 


They had already abandoned the body of 
their master and begun to fly, when old 
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peers 








Hanz, the most superstitious and also the | 
most courageous of al], stopped them 
and said, crossing himself: ‘ My child- 
ren, it is not our master Albert who ap- 
pears to us. It is the spirit of the’! 
Schreckenstein that takes his form to 
make us all perish here if we are cow-| 
ards. I saw him well; it was he who 
made M. the baron fall. He wished to 
carry off his body to devour it; he is a 


vampire! Come, take heart, my ehild-| 
ren. They say that the devil is a cow- 
ard. I will take aim at him; meanwhile, 


say sir chaplain’s prayer of exorcism.’ 
Saying this, Hanz, having again crossed 
himself several times, raised his gun and 
fired upon Albert, while the other ser- 
vants gathered round the corpse of the 
baron. Happily, Hanz was wo much agi- 
tated to, take good aim. 
kind of delirium. 
whistled close to Albert's head, for Hanz 
was the best shot in the country, and, if 
he had been cool, would infallibly have 
killed my son. 
‘ Courage, 


He acted in a 


Albert stopped irresolute. 
children, courage!’ 
Hanz reloading his gun. ‘ Fire at him, | 
he is afraid! You will not kill him, | 
your balls cannot hit him, but you will 
drive him back, and we shall have time| 
to carry off our poor master’s body.’ 


cried 


The ball, nevertheless, | 
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dition! the fire of heaven has devoured 
it; but so long as there remains a root in 
the earth, the wicked Hussites will come 
here to avenge themselves on the Catho- 
lies. Come, come, make up the litter 
quickly and let us go! we are not safe 
here. Ah! madam the canoness, poor 
mistress, what wil! become of her! 


Who will dare to present himself first 


before her, and say as on other days: 


‘* Sir baron is returning from the hant.’’ 
She will say: ‘ have breakfast served up 
very quickly.’’ Ah! yes, ‘* breakfast.”’ 
It will be long before any one feels an ap- 
etite in the chateau. Well! well! there 
are too many misfortunes in this family 
and | know well whence they come, that 
do I.’ 
‘* While they were placing the body 
on the litter, Hanz, pressed by questions, 
replied shaking his head: ‘ In that family 
every body was pious, and died in a 
Christian manner up to the day when the 
countess Wanda, to whom, may God be 
merciful, died without confession. Since 
that time all must end in the same way ; 
M. the count Albert did not die in a state 
of grace, whatever they may have said 


/hung, in my youth, upen the branches of|‘ and it seems that God wishes to close 
|the oak. Cursed Hussite! tree of per- 


| against me this world in which I ought 
not to have loved any one. I can no 
longer appear in it without occasioning 
/horror, death or madness. The die is 
| east ; I must not again see those who 
took care of my childhood. Their ideas 
of the separation of the soul and body 
‘are so absolute, so frightful, that they 
prefer to believe me forever chained in 
the tomb rather than be exposed to see 
again my eminous features. Strange and 
horrible notion of life! The dead be- 
come objects of hatred to those who have 
most cherished them, and if their spectres 
appear, they are supposed to be vomited 
by hell instead of being believed to be 
sent by heaven. O my pvor uncle! O 
my noble father! You were heretics in 
|my eyes as I was in yours; and yet if 
you should appear to me, if 1 had the 
‘happiness again to see your image de- 
stroyed by death, I should receive it on 
my knees, I should extend my arms to it, 
I should think it detached from the bosom 
of God where souls go to be renewed, 
and where forms are recompesed. I 
_would not say to you your abominable 
‘furmulas of dismissal and malediction, 
impious exoreisms of fear and abandon- 


‘to him, and his worthy father bore the| ment; on the contrary, | would call to 


“‘ Albert, seeing all the guns pointed | penalty: he gave up his soul without} you; I would wish to contemplate you 
at him, retired into the thicket, and de- knowing what he did; here is another | with love and to retain you about me as 
seending the slope of the mountain with-| who goes without sacraments, and I’! succoring influences. O my mother, it 
out being seen, soon assured himself of | bet that the canoness will finish also is determined! I must be dead to them, 
the horrible reality with his own eyes. | without having time to think about it. | and they must die through my means, or 
The broken body of his unfortunate uncle | Happily for that holy woman, she is al- without me.’ 


lay upon the bloody stones. His skull | 
was open, and old Hanz cried out with a! 


ways in a state of grace.’ 
‘* Albert lost none of this deplorable 


‘* Albert had not left his country before 
being assured that the canoness had re- 


disconsolate voice these horrible words :|speech, the rude expression of a real sisted this last shock of misfortune. 
‘Gather up his brains and leave none of | sorrow and the terrible reflection of the That eld woman, as diseased and as 
them upon the rocks, for the vampire’s| fanatical horror with which we were both strongly constituted as myself, alse 


dog would come and lick them.’ ‘ Yes, 


regarded at Riesenburg. Long struck 


knows how to live from a feeling of duty. 


yes, there was a dog,’ replied another | with stupor, he saw the gloomy train dis- Respectable in her convictions and in her 
servant, ‘a dog which I took for Cynabre | appear afar in the paths of the ravine, misfortunes, she counts with resignation 


at first.’ 


* But Cynabre has disappeared | and did not dare to follow it, although he the bitter days which God still imposes 
ever since the death of count Albert,’| felt that in the natural order of things he | upon her. 


But in her sorrow she pre- 


said a third; ‘he has not been seen any-| should have been the first to carry the serves a certain stiffuess of pride which 
where since; he must have died in some | sad tidings to his old aunt, that he might | survives the affections. She lately said 


corner, and the Cynabre that we saw up 
there is a shadow, as this vampire is also 
a shadow resembling Albert. 
Abominable vision! I shall have it al- | 
Lord God! have 


count 


ways before my eyes. 


pity upon us and upon the soul of sir! 


baron, dead without the sacraments, from 
the malice of the spirit.’ ‘Alas! I told 
him some misfortune would happen to 
him,’ resumed Hanz 
tone as he collected 


blood ; ‘ he wanted always to come and 
hant in this thrice-cursed place! 
was convinced that because nobody came 
here, all the game of the forest found 
shelter here; and yet God knows that 
there never was any other game on this 


infernal mountain but that which still 


comfort her in her mortal sadness. But 


i @ . . 
| it is very certain that if he had done so, 


his apparition would have struck her with 
death or insanity. He understood this 


‘to a person who wrote of it to us: ‘If 
'we did not endure life from a sense of 
duty, it would still be necessary to ene 
dure it from regard to propriety.’ -This 


in a lamentable | 
the shreds of the 
baron’s garments with hands dyed in his’ 


He | 


‘and retired despairing to his cavern, sentence describes to you all the canoness. 
where Zdenko, who had seen nothing of | Theneeforth Albert no longer thought of 
‘the more serious accident of that fatal leaving us, and his courage seemed to in- 
morning, was busy bathing Cynabre’s| crease with his trials. He even seemed 
wound; but it was too late. Cynabre, | to have overcome his love, and throwing 
on seeing his master return, uttered a| himself into an entirely philosophical 
groan of distress, crawled to him in) life, he no longer appeared interested in 
spite of his broken loins, and expired at | anything but religion, moral science and 
his feet as he received his last caresses. | revolutionary actions; he gave himself 
Four days afterwards we saw Albert re-|up to the most serious labors, and his 
turn, pale and overpowered by these new | vast intellect thus received a development 
He remained several days with- as serene and magnificent as his sad heart 
out speaking and without weeping. At had had an excessive and feverish one 
last his tears flowed on my bosom. ‘])| when far from us. This strange man, 
am cursed among men,’ said he to me, | whose delirium had dismayed Catholic 


blows. 
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souls, became a torch of wisdom for 
minds of a superior order. He was in- 
itiated into the most private confidences 
of the Invisibles and took rank among 
the chiefs and fathers of this new church. 
He brought to them many lights which 
they received with love and gratitude. 


The reforms which he proposed were as- 


sented to, and in the exercise of a faith 
militant he returned to the hope and the 
serenity of mind which makes heroes 
and martyrs. 

** We thought we had triumphed over 
his love for you, so much care had he ta- 
ken to conceal from us his struggles and 
his sufferings. But one day the corres- 
pondence of the adepts, which it was no 
longer possible to withhold from him, 
brought to our sanctuary a notice, which 
was very cruel, in spite of the uncertain- 
ty with which it remained surrounded. 
You were considered in the mind of some 
persons at Berlin as the mistress of the 
king of Prussia, and appearances did not 
contradict this supposition; Albert said 
nothing, and became pale. 

*** My well-beloved friend,’ said he to 
me, after some moments’ silence, ‘ this 
time you will let me depart without fear ; 
the duty of my love calls me to Berlin; 
my place is by the side of her whom | 
love and who has accepted my protection. 
I do not arrogate to myself any right over 
her; if she be intoxicated by the sad 
honor that is attributed to her, I shall not 
employ any authority to induce her to re- 
nounce it; but if, as I am certain, she is 
surrounded with snares and dangers, | 
shall know how to save her from them.’ 

*** Stop, Albert,’ said I to him, ‘ and 
dread the power of that fatal passion 
which has already wrought you so much 
suffering ; the evil which will come to 
you from that direction is the only one 
that is beyond your strength. I see well 
that you no longer live but by your vir- 
tue and your love. If that love perish in 
you will virtue suffice you?’ * And why 
should my love perish?’ returned Albert 
with enthusiasm: ‘ you then think that 
she may have already ceased to be wor- 
thy of it!’ ‘And if it were so, Albert, 
what would you do?’ He smiled with 
those pale lips and that brilliant glance, 
which are given him by his strong and 
sorrowful enthusiasm. ‘ If it were so,’ re- 
plied he, ‘ I should continue to love her, 
for the past is not a dream that is effaced 
in me, and you know that 1 have often 
confounded it with the present so far as 
to be no longer abie to distinguish one 
from the other. Well, I would again do 
so; I would love in the past that angel 
face, that poet soul, by which my dark 
life has been lighted and suddenly in- 
flamed. And I should not perceive that 
the past is behind me; I should preserve 
in my bosom its burning trace ; the erring 
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being, the falling angel would still in- | 


spire me with so much solicitude and | 
tenderness that my life should be conse- | 
erated to the work of consoling her for 
her fall and removing her from the con- 
tempt of cruel men! ’ 

** Albert departed for Berlin with sev- 
eral of our friends, and had for a pretext 
with the princess Amelia, his protectress, 
to converse with her about Trenck, then 
a prisoner at Glatz, and about the mason- 
ic operations into which she was initiated. | 
You saw him presiding over a lodge of 
Rosicrucians, and he did not know at the 
time that Cagliostro, informed in spite of 
us respecting his secrets, had made use of 
that circumstance to bewilder your rea- 
son by secretly causing you to see him as 
a spectre. From this sole fact of having 
allowed a profane person to cast a glance | 
upon the mosonic mysteries, the intrigu- 
ing Cagliostro would have deserved to 
be forever excluded from them. But it 
was unknown for a long time, and you 
must remember the terror he experienced 
while conducting you to the precincts of 
the temple. The punishments due to this 
treachery are rigorously inflicted by the 
adepts, and the magician, in making the 
mysteries of his order serve as pretended 
prodigies of his marvellous art, risked 
perhaps his life, certainly at least his 
great reputation as a necromancer, for he 
would have been unmasked and driven) 
away iminediately. | 

‘*In the short and mysterious stay 
which he made in Berlin at that period, 
Albert was enabled to penetrate your ac- 
tions and your thoughts sufficiently to be 
re-assured respecting your position. He 
watched you closely without your knowl- 
edge, ard returned tranquil in appearance 
but more ardently in love than ever. 
During several months he travelled in for- 
eign countries and served our cause with 
activity. But having been warned that 
some intriguers, perhaps spies of the king 
of Prussia, were endeavoring to frame at 
Berlin a particular conspiracy, dangerous 
to the existence of masonry and probably 
fatal to prince Henry and to his sister the 
abbess of Quedlimburg, Albert hastened 
thither, ia order to warn those princes of 
the absurdity of such an attempt, and to 
put them on their guard against the 
snare which it seemed to cover. You 
saw him then ; ‘and, though terrified at 
his apparition, you showed so much cour- 
age afterwards, and you expressed to his 
friends so much devotedness and respect 
for his memory, that he recovered the 
hope of being loved by you. It was) 
therefore resolved that you should be in-| 
formed of the truth of his existence by a, 
succession of mysterious revelations. | 
He was often near you, and even hidden 


in your apartment during your stormy 
In the mean- | 


conferences with the king. 





while the conspirators became irritated by 


the obstacles which Albert and his friends 
presented to their culpable or foolish -de- 
signs. Frederick II. conceived suspi- 
cions. The appearance of the sweeper, 
that spectre which all conspirators set in 
motion in the galleries of the palace in 
order to create disorder and fear, awak- 
ened his watchfulness. The creation of 
a masonie lodge at the head of which 
prince Henry placed himself, and whieh 
was found, at the first, in an opposition of 
doctrines with that over which the king 
presides in person, appeared to the latter 
an act significative of revolt, and perhaps, 
in fact, that creation of a new lodge was 
a clumsy mask assumed by certain con- 
spirators, or an attempt to compromise 
illustrious personages. Happily they 
saved themselves from it, and the king, 
apparently furious at finding only obscure 
criminals, but secretly satisfied at not 
having to be severe towards his own fam- 
ilv, wished at least to make an example. 
My son, the most innoceut of all, was ar- 
rested and transferred to Spandaw, al- 
most at the same time with yourself, 
whose innocence was not Jess apparent, 
but you were both guilty of not being 
willing to save yourselves at the expense 
of any one, and you paid for all the 
others. You passed several months in 
prison not far from Albert's cell, and you 
must have heard the passionate accents 
of his violin, as he also heard those of 
your voice. He had prompt and certain 
means of escape at his command ; but he 
did not wish to use them before having 
secured yours. The key of gold is more 
powerful than all the bolts of the royal 
prisons: and the Prussian gaolers, for the 
most part discontented soldiers, or officers 
in disgrace, are very easily corrupted. 
Albert escaped at the same time with 
yourself, but you did not see him; and 
for reasons which you will know hereaf- 
ter, Liverani was charged to bring you 
here. Now you know the rest. Albert 
loves you more than ever; but he loves 
you more than he does himself, and he 
will be a thousand times less unhappy at 
your happiness with another than he 
would be at his own, did you not share it. 
The moral and philosophical laws, the 
religious authority under which you are 
both placed henceforth, permit his saeri- 
fice and render your choice free and re- 
spectable. Choose then, my daughter; 
but remember that Albert's mother re- 
quests you on her knees not to do injus- 
tice to the sublime candor of her sun by 
making for him a sacrifice, the bitterness 
of which would fall upon his life. 
Your desertion will make him suffer, 
but your pity, without your love, 
will kill him. The hour has come for 
you to pronounce. I must not know 


your decision. Puss into your chamber; 
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you will there find two very different cos-| proved, habitations that preclude habits|cent!’’ and the result almost too uni- 


tumes: that which you choose will de- 
cide the lot of my son.”’ 

‘*And which of the two must sigzify 
my divoree from him!” asked Consuelo 
trembling. 

‘‘]T was to have informed you; but! 
will not. I wish to know if you will di- 
vine it.”’ 

The countess Wanda, thus 
spoken, resumed her mask, pressed Con- 
suelv to her heart and rapidly departed. 


To be Continued. 


having 


EDUCATION OF THE PUOR. 

Our own conviction of the moral impossibili- 
ty of truly educating or morally improving the 
destitute portion of mankind, until they shall 
have first been elevated above their present 
condition of want and misery, need hardly be 
re-stated. We have presented it in so many 
forms, and so much to the annoyance of many 
worthy patrons, who can’t imagine what busi- 
ness a political journal has to meddle with such 
matters, that we will not farther tax their for- 
bearance by reiterating at this time our views. 
Instead of this we will ask the attention of our 
readers — those who hope for radical changes 
in our Social Economy as well as thost who 
dread or detest all mention of them—to the 
following extract from the leading article (Nov. 
27th) of the London Times, the ablest, wealthi- 
est, and most powerful journal issued in the En- 
glish tongue. The Editor is commenting on a 
communication of more than two columns in 
the same paper, which points out in a kindred 


spirit but more in detail, the Social obstacine to} Vs they ane forever qu 
the Education of the Poor, and after a brief 


survey of the ground, goes on to say : 


It is, in fact, the whole of the rural 
ménage which constitutes the school. It 
is fully to fix one’s attention on one 


small building, and call it the school of 
rural life ; on one little man, whose chief 


scholarship consists in his unfitness for 
any other employment, and cal! him the 
teacher ; or on three or four years, end- 
ing at the age of eight or nine, and cal) 
them the education of the villiger. Take 
the whole sphere, take al] us circum- 
stances, all its oppurtunities and tempta- 
tions. ‘That is the true school of life. 
The facts of the case will not adjust 
themselves to our theory. We can no 


more provide for the moral training of 


the plowboy by giving him that stunted 
technicality whieh we call a religious 
education, while we leave the bulk of his 
youthfa) time and interests at the mercy 
of corrupting and degrading influences, 
than the drunkard ean 
from the effects of daily excess by an 
occasional draught of the pure element, 
or by having gone through a milk-and- 
water treatment between the ages of five 
and nine. Discipline comprehends every 
thing that actually teaches. 

What, then, can be done by churches 
built on the most genuine models, and 
arranged on the most orthodox plan, or 
by schools conducted on the most scienti- 
fic principles, when the whole teaching 
of the village, which is the laborer's 
little world, pulls the other way! Ex- 
cessive penury, precarious employment, 
the denial of common charity in the hour 
of visitation, the frequent spectacle of 
calamity unfriended and crime unre- 


secure himself 


of decency and cleanliness, and a system 
of publie relief whieh confounds all the 
distinetions of morality, constitute a giant 
whole, compared with which the Sunday 
service and the national school are impe- 
tent and ridiculous. What can be more 
painfully true than the following ? 


‘* Now follow the child home ; in how 
many of our villages and towns will you 
find it placed under a foree of cireum- 
stances, that, unless it be blind and deaf, 
must force on it a knowledge, by ear and 
by eye, of evil, destructive of every te- 
cency of habit or pusity of thought! 
Not only in the cottage and the lodging 
is this the case, but go to the national 
refuges for the indigent—the union 
houses ; and you will find in them a sys- 
tem pursued that the highest pressure of 
the world’s worst contamination could 
hardly exceed, any where in the world’s 
worst abodes of vice. So herded to- 
gether are the abandoned in these estab- 
tishments, that all degrees of vice are 
svon lost; the woman the victim of the 
seducer, the mother of one child, is made 
to keep company with the oldest and 
worst sinners of the street; girls, as soon 
as they are too old for the school- 
room, are placed among just that species 
of adult company which at their age 
must most surely contaminate them. Re- 
spectable women who have been forced 
for a time to mingle with this herd, have 
told me of horrors in word and deed 
which defy all description. The head of 


a very large union-house lately told me) 


such things of the female wards in it as 


would disgrace the worst dens in St. | 


Giles’s. Are these things unknown? 
eed toggrave the 
shamelessness of the lower orders. Let 
us go to the villages from which these 
houses are filled, and let us see how 
things are there. 

‘* Is it not netorious that, very gener- 
ally, the cottages in which the poor dwell 
are so constructed that anything like a 
separation of the sexes at night is next 
to impossible? Js it not the fact that in 
ten thousand cases, father, mother, broth- 
ers, and sisters are fureed to undress aad 
lie down to rest in one and the same 
room? So common is this state of things, 
that | am satisfied it bas affected the 
whole tone of feeling of the upper toward 
the lower classes: we have got into a 
way of thinking depravity, like rags and 
broken windows, to be the regular, if not 
the natural accompaniment of poverty.”’ 


We forbear from following our corres- 
pondent into the melancholy incidents 
with which he illustrates the above, and 
to which he has added names, places, and 
other particulars in a private note. The 
statement is strong enough ag it stands, 
and will approve itself to the @xperience 
of every enlightened and generous person 
acquainted with the dwelling and the 
habits of the rural poor. It is not too 
/much to say that the condition of the cot- 
}tages in a large portion of the south of 
England can hardly be accounted for on 
any other supposition than a perfect in- 
‘difference, not to say more, on the part 
of owners, to the health and morals of 
the inhabitants. ‘‘ It is impossible to be 
decent!’’ is the common language of 
the poor, cooped up as they are, male 
and female, old and young, married and 
single, innocent and fallen, a dozen in a 
few cubic yards of physical and moral 
infection. ‘*It is impossible te be de- 


formly shows how true the assertion, or 
how ready the excuse. What avails it 
that educational and ecclesiastic commis- 
sioners are measuring with the nicest 
care the quantity of atmospheric space to 
be assigned to the human unit in the 
school and the church, when whole fam- 
ilies are sleeping, winter and summer, 
almost in contact and within two and 
three feet of the slanting reof? If we 
are to have a new inquiry into the edu- 


‘eation of the country, in the name of 
‘truth and commen sense, let it compre- 
| heud all that actually constitutes educa- 


tion; otherwise we shall certainly find 
that we are only pulling down with one 
hand what we are attempting to hold up 
with the other. 


Might not ‘ The Times of America’ derive 
some valuable hints from the above 1_— Tribune. 


For the Harbinger. 
SOCIETY — AN ASPIRATION — OR THE 


ACTUAL AND THE POSSIBLE. 
(Continued.) 
UNITY. (Continued.) 
Unity has three Physical branches : 

I. Unity of Man with the Planets and 
masses of matter, through attraction of 
Gravity, which he owns in common 
with them. 

II. Unity with the Particles of matter, 
through co-ordination of the attraction 
of Cohesion to the elements of his 
frame. 

/TiL. Unity with the Atoms of matter, 
through co-ordination of the attraction 
of Affinity specific to them. 

One Organic branch : — External, with 
vegetable and animal organisms, through 
the assimilative attractions specific to 
each tissue. — Internal, by sympathy of 
the organs with each other through the 
ganglionic nerve, in an integral health or 
disease. 

Five Sensitwe branches : — Through 
the attractions of Sight, Hearing, Smell, 
Taste, and Touch. 

Ist. Active Unity, or co-operation with 
external nature related to the soul through 
its senses — 

| By regency over the kingdoms of earth, 

water, and air, and subjection of the 

elements to man’s uses, through devel- 
opment of synthetic science, embracing 
in its applications to co-operative indus- 


try, — the integral culture of the earth ; 
exploration of mineral and vegetable pro- 


ducts, and interchange of them between 
nations ; attraction of wild animals, hith- 
erto destructive or untamable, to the friend- 
ly neighborhood of man who shall have 
attained to the dignity of his true life; 
connections of al] countries through spher- 
ical lines of travel and communication by 
roads, navigation, telegraph, carrier birds, 
&c.; creations of art, in musie, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, perfumery, and 
culinary branches, whose luxuries will be 


extended to all through the architectural 
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arrangements and unitary social life of| 
the Phalanx. 

2d. Passive Unity — through universal | 
appreciation and sympathetic enjoyment | 
of luxuries spontaneously offered by na- | 
ture or produced by art. 

3d. Typical Unity. By man’s posses- 
sion, in his integra] development, of all | 
the grades and varieties of sensation | 
which inferior creatures now possess : 
as the sight of the mule and goat adapted | 
to precipices, which the mason now ac- | 
quires ; or the antenna] language of the | 
ant and bee, already attained by those | 
delicately organized individuals who un- | 
derstand by simple touch the organic and | 
spiritual state of others, and to whom |i 
even a sealed letter, written by a distant | 
stranger, suffices to unlock the most inti- 
mate secrets of character. 

(It is evident that this faculty has been 
exclusively calculated for a state of soci- 
ety when truth shall no longer be feared, 
and when universal confidence, eee 
from unity of interests, shall replace the | 
present universal distrust resulting from 
incoherence of interests.) | 

Four Affectional branches : — Developed | | 
in the interlocking of society by the at- | 
tractions of Ambition, Friendship, Love, | 
and the Family Sentiment, in the pas- | 
sional harmonies of the serial hierarchy. 

Internal Unity, by co-operation of each 
passion to furnish for the rest the best 
conditions of development. Example: 
Numa is a modest artizan, whose con- 
structive talents, evinced in the far-sight- 
ed combinations of his industrial opera- 
tions, have gained him the election to the 
command of an industrial army, (‘‘ the 
tools to him who can use them,’’) which 
is proceeding to colonize in the Alleghany 
valley. This position enables him to em- 
ploy to advantage a brother’s favorite bent 
for mineral exploration—to collect around 
him a choice band of friends: the prestige 
of the affair, and its evolution of noble 
traits dormant in his character, ensures his 
success in an arduous courtship, hither- 
to doubtful. Numa owes these successes 
to the mechanism of the industrial series, 
which in its corporate group labor easily 
distinguishes excellence, and whose inte- 
rest leads it to employ in the management 
of its most important business the man 
thus qualified as a natural chief, and 
which in the hierarchy of successive ad- | 
vancements from the chiefship of the | 
group to that of the series of the first | 
power, thence to that of the second 
power, and so on in gradation; elects 
each chief from among the chiefs of the | 
last series, sifted men, who have served | 
up to it, and who are qualified by their 
personal! and business intercourse to judge 
of each other, as was the original group 
of its chief. In the isolated labor of our 
societies, Numa, being a modest, practical | 


man, and not an intriguing demagogue, 
would have stood small chance to become 
known ; never stepping out of his sphere 
to acquire popularity, he might have 
passed through life an obscure artizan. 
In the series, the success of his ambition 
in industrial merit gains him honors, 
turns the scale of love in his favor, and 
| draws closer by bonds of interest the ties 
‘of family and friendship. 

Considered in relation to the different 
| parties concerned, this also illustrates the 
External Unity of the passions, by their | 
coincident gratification of many by the 
circumstance favorable to one individual. 

Jt is not pretended that this character 





discords by discriminative selection, is 
highly developed in Phebe, a prominent 
Jiguranie in the series of the more artist- 
ie industry, which leads to the useful 
through the beautiful. It causes ber to 
eabal in the group of the lily to which 
she is attached, and form a party exclu- 
sively devoting themselves to the water- 
lily. The very act of separating from 
the main corps, 
brilliantly their taste and independent po- 


the pride of sustaining 


lr bee ° . 
sition, induce them to extraordinary ef- 


forts in overcoming the difficulties of an 
acquatie Jocation, and obtaining their 
plants from the stream, &c. This may 
attract and enrol among them certain 


elections in very numerous departments, 


stout ditechers from the other extreme of 
it will always to the same extent there|the serial ranks among the devotees of 
exist ; but the corporate industry in em- the difficult, dirty and useful; a piquant 
passioned groups, and the hierarchy of | contrast of character which will raise the 
Composite or Corporate passion, already 
afford abundant chances and compensa. | heightened by the more entire union 
tions. | among themselves, in their specific taste, 

The typical unity of the passions will | to enthusiasm by the fusion of these con- 
be shown in this society, in the develop: | | trasted elements in the labor of the 
ment of the enthusiasm for social labors, | group. The water-lily being one of the 
now typed in the ant and bee, in the) sacred emblems in that part of the unita- 
dog’s fidelity, the elephant’s honor, the | ry worship, which recognizes peculiarly 
dove's connubial truth, the stork’s pater- | | the passion of Love, it is natural that the 
nal piety ; with higher passional charae- labor it requires should bring together 
ters possessed by the animals of future | those contrasted temperaments which af- 
harmonie creations, hitherto precluded by | ford love its specific sphere of attraction. 
the perversity of our race in preferring | It will also be a fascinating variety to 
the arbitrary legislations of kings, priests | these rough fellows, thus incidentally to 
and moralists with their inherent results| find themselves in a new province, per- 
of poverty, fraud, oppression, war, vitia-| haps even sometimes officiating in the 
tion of soils and climates, generation of | ceremonies of the temple, of which the 
diseases, circles of error and prejudice, | fair chief of the group may be priestess. 
general egotism and social duplicity, to. We remark here as a general principle 


is entirely confined to the series, or that 





the divine government by attraction, based 
on the organized unity of interest which | 
inevitably results from any living belief 
in the unity and universality of God's | 
providence.* 

Three Intellectual or Distributwe branch- | 
es of Unity: — Unity, as among the af- | 
fective attractions, consists in the provi- | 
sion by each faculty for the development | 
of the rest, and of each individual for | 
those of his co-operators, of their harmon- 
ic action and the enjoyments thereon con- | 
sequent. Example: The Cabalist Pas- 
sion, whose province is the creation of 


* The industrial relations of the societies of 





incoherance, whose principle is “ every man for 


| himself,” correspond to the lowest and most 


rudimental form of religion — Fetichism, where 
man, recognizing no unitary law or providence, 
makes to himself a private god at war with 


‘that the selection of a special branch of 


industry by the cabualist, limits in propor- 
tion to the minuteness of the subdivision 
of labor, the time required by the fune- 


ition, thus perfectly coinciding with the 


attraction for frequent change. Thus in 
the series does each distributive passion 
contribute to unity, the cabalistic prefer- 
ences of emulous groups to the corporate 
enthusiasm among the members of each, 
and to the formation of many series by 
their successive alternations, whilst at 
every step some new sphere is created for 
ambition, or friendship, or love, or the 
family sentiment, and the product of the 
labors performed under these combined 
attractions which empassion every pur- 
suit, create a magnificent luxury or sphere 
of sensuous harmony in which those, 
who in the serial order governed directly 


those of all other men, whose symbol may be | by the will of God as revealed in attrae- 


indifferently a stone, a block, a clove of Garlic. 
The symbolism has passed away, but the indi- 
vidualizing spirit of Fetichism has, in the usual 
course of speculative beliefs, left its organization 
remaining in our practical life, whilst a unitary 
religion, embodying the Judeao-Christian doc- 
trine of Universal Love, shines, the torch-bearer 


| of humanity, far in advance of its actual insti- 


tutions. 


tion, have realized his kingdom upon 
earth, shall be clothed in all beauty of 
art and nature, as the natural out-flowing 
of their inward life. 

Typical unity of the Distributive at- 


_tractions— consists in their correspon- 


dence with the principles of discord, ac- 
| cord and variety, which, repeated by na- 











ture in all her kingdoms, constitute the | 
principles of our science and art, and in 
a more special point of view, correspon- 
dence with the 
alternating instincts of the animal, vege- 


selecting 


se? 


combining and 


table and mineral world. 


The adaptation of the Distributive 


principles to the affective and the sensitive | 


or material, in the serial order, consti- 
tutes its Typical unity with the mathe- 
matical principle of the oniverse, as co- 
ordinated to the active forees and the pas- 
sive matter, and completes the circle of 
unity in the Pivotal Y, or unity of Man 
God. In the of 


unity, Man in his integral manifestation 


with attainment this 
through the kingdom of nature, will in 
the regency of the earth type the omni- 
potence of God in the universe, whilst 
the limitations of his consciousness by 
matter, distance and time ever recede be- 
fore the faculties of his progressive spirit- 
ual development. 

Tt is needless to dwell on the impossi- 
bility for any individual to attain this 
unity during the ages of incoherence. 
Christ is Humanity’s highest ideal of it; 
but Christianity unembodied in a mechan- 
ism of united material interests, has been 
necessarily hitherto a religion of sacrifice, 
the 
principles of our nature; setting man at 


of opposition between component 
variance with himself and with his broth- 
er, and sometimes sacrificing not only the 
sensuous attractions, but all private sym- 


pathies, in its effurts to attain the highest 


ends, unity with God. Of the life of 
Man, embodying the principle of unity 
in variety, there is one central fact ; 


namely, that it is struggling towards, or 
departing from unity with its source. 

By no atheistical quibbles about the 
personality of God, nor vague obscurant 
definitions, can any man escape this issue. 
Our own nature compels us to recognize 
this 


] 


9 
~- 


eternal Trinity — 
. A passive principle, Matter. 
An active principle, Force, (Attrac- 
tion or Love in its various manifestations. ) 
3. A mathematical principle, Order, or 
Wisdom, which regulates the uniform ac- 
tion of these forces under given conditions, 
and constitutes the foundation ofall science. 
Sensation, Sentiment, Intelligence, 
** Whither 
shall I go from thy spirit? or whither 
shall I flee from thy presence?” ‘If I 
ascend into heaven thou art there, if | 


make my bed in hell, behold thou art 


%? 


manifest Him every where. 


there.’’ ‘*IfI take the wings of the morn- 
ing and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea, even there shall thy hand lead me and 
thy right hand shall hold me.”’ ‘* If I'say 
surely the darkoess shall cover me, even 
the night shall be light about me.”’ ‘] 
will praise thee for | am fearfully and 
wonderfully made, marvellous are thy 
works, and that my soul knoweth right 
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well.”” **My substance was not hid! 


‘from thee when I was made in secret and 


curionsly wrought in the lowest parts of 
the earth ’’ (uuity of mineral with organ- 
ic life,) ‘* Thine eyes did see my sub- 
stance being yet imperfect, and in thy 
books all my members were written, 


which were fashioned 


in continuance 
when as yet there was none of them.” 
‘*How precious also are thy thoughts 
unto me O God! How great is the sum 
of them! If I should count them they 
are more in number than the stars, when 
I awake I am stil! with thee.” 

Quarles compares man’s life to an or- 
gan, ‘‘ we touch the keys and act; God 
the thrive in 
skill, our actions prove like musie good 
or il}.”’ 


blows bellows. As we 


This blowing of life's bellows is a con- 
stant unity with God common to all crea- 
| tures at all times ; but it is for the volun- 
ltary coaction which the individual man 
possesses in a limited degree, and the 
icollective man to an immense extent, 
though both subject to the same limita- 
tions of attraction which cireumscribe the 
orbits of the planets; to bring life into 
convergence with the higher aims of at- 
traction for universal unity and harmony 
The 


first spiritual development of the senti- 


in the serial order adapted to it. 


inent of unity is a subtle, aspiring, eestat- 
ic consciousness awakened in the soul by 
any manifestation offorce or beauty ; 
by the thunder, the ocean, or the dewy 


flush of morn, the patriarch oak, or 
the clustering rose, the loveliness of wo- 
man or the majesty of truthful man. 
Even through the clouds that obscure 
this sad morning of humanity, we caich 
glimpses of the blue heaven that shines 
over all. They show us clear and far 
the glory and the duty of life, and send 
us on our path stronger in faith. They 
pass as the organic tension of our life 
subsides, or the first careless or unholy 


action banishes them. 


There is a more 
permanent sentiment of unity proceeding 
from a clean heart and a life which habit- 
ually recognizes the promptings of the 
Divine within us. Then the ecstatic and 
clear-sighted moments come oftener, and 
life grows more serene from a self-respect 
support. This is 
in the language of the chureh the state 
of grace. 


and consciousness of 


or incarnation of the divine in the human 
symbolized by the bread and wine of the 
sacrament as and blood 
As we acquire 
this spirit all the aims of our life con- 
verge towards the ends of universal unity. 
It is the faith of 


works. 


the body 


Christ the divine man. 


Paul which implies 
It not only enfolds in its sphere 
the passions of Ambition, Friendship, 


Love and the Family sentiment, but con- 


This tends towards the more 
and more entire spiritual unity with God, | 


of | 
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secrates the air that we breathe, and the 
fuod that we eat, and speaks with God 





through flowers and music, the harmon- 


ies of motion, and every avenue of sense. 
It was the perception of this glorious 
truth of our future destiny, without the 


recognition of its incompatibility with the 


ages of incoherence, which gave birth to 
that half monstrous, half heroic creed 
among the Antinomians of Cromwell's 


day, and still met with among certain or- 


ganizations, whether intellectually con- 
fessed or not, that they are the elect of 
God who can do no. wrong. 

Jt is perhaps a privilege inherent in 
the soul, that under no possible cireum- 
stances of sensual or spiritual privation it 
can be quite shut out from prophetical 
visitings of this higher and all-ineluding 
coincidence of destiny with attraction, a 
rest and trust in God compatible with the 
highest action, which descends as the 
dove of the Holy spirit into the broken 
heart. ‘* Neither life, nor death, nor 
powers, nor principalities, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate 
us’ wholly from this unity with oar 
life's source. It is a noble error, though 
not less fatal for its nebleness, which has 
caused the church, and beautiful spirits of 
all ages, in their intense appreciation of 
this divine right, to assert man’s indepen- 
dance of ‘‘ circumstance, that unspiritual 
God and miscreator’’ and has prevented 
them from recognizing that this sentiment 
of the Heavenly order can only be em- 
bodied in our daily life, and made, like 
God's air and light, free to all, by so or- 
ganizing society that unity of the lower 
but more immediate interests of the sen- 
ses and human affections should conduce 
to its permanence instead of as now con- 
flicting with it. 

Was it not said to the Jews ‘* Go first 
and be reconciled to thy brother”? before 
they were allowed to bring their sacrifice 
to God's altar? 

All snatches of the soul’s true life 
during the ages of incoherence are given 
to inspire us with the noble ambition to 
make al! our present life and this terres- 
trial sphere an act of worship, and a tem- 
ple where the spirit of God should. ever 
rest as in the Holy of Holies of Israel's 

temple. 


Dr. Frankuin’s View or War. In 
what light we are viewed by superior be- 
ings, may be gathered from a piece of West 
India news, which possibly has not reached 
you. A young angel of distinction, being 
sent down to this world on some important 
business, for the first time, had an old cou- 
rier spirit assigned him for his guide; they 
arrived over the seas of Martinico in the 
| middle of the long day of obstinate fight. be- 
tween the fleets of Rodney and DeGrasse. 
, Whea through the clouds of smoke he saw 
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the fire of the guns, the decks covered with 
mangled limbs, and bodies dead or dying; 
the ships sinking, burning, or blown into the 


air; and the quantity of pain, misery, and | 
destruction the crews yet alive were thus | 


with so much eagerness dealing round to 
one another, he turned angrily to his guide 


and said: ** You blundering blockhead! you | 


undertook to conduct me to the earth, and 
“ No, 


sir,” says the the guide, “I have made no 


you have brought me into hell?” 


mistake, this is the earth, and these are men. 
Devils never treat one another in this cruel 
manner; they have more sense, and more 
of what men vainly call humanity.”— Let- 
ter to Dr. Priestly. 


MIseRY. 
unusual late hour last night (it was near one 


We happened to be out at an 


oclock,) and while on our way home, we 
witnessed the following picture. In passing 
one of the most splendid mansions in the 
upper part of Broadway, our attention was 
attracted by a singular looking object, which 
we thought was attempting to effect an en- 
trance into the house. Curiosity led us to 
draw near, when we beheld a group of three 
little girls nestled in the corner of the mar- 
ble door way. One of them appeared to he 
about twelve years of age, and the other 
two had perhaps seen five and nine years. 
The former was seated in the Turkish fash- 
ion on the coarse matting, apparently half 
asleep, while the heads of the two latter 
were pillowed on her lap, and both were 
evidently enjoying a deep dream of peace 
and comfort. As we remembered the mag- 
nificent entertaininent in which we had just 
participated, and thought of the place and 
picture before us, and of the night and the 
hour, we could hardly believe our senses, 
and almost fancied we were in a dream. 
But the sleet that beat upon our head re- 
minded us that it was real, and that we must 
make an effort to relieve the vagrant chil- 
dren from their miserable condition, for they 
were hungry and almost naked,— all of them 
were bare-footed. 

After some difficulty we chanced to find 
a Police watchman, when we wakened the 
children aod asked them about their home. 
lt was with much reluctance that they told 
us where their parents resided, and it was 
with the utmost difficulty that we could in- 
duce them to accompany us. We succeed- 
ed, however, in taking them home, a filthy 


room in a comfortless hovel, where we be- 


held the following picture. On a bed of 


straw lay the father of these children, in a 
state of intoxication, and on the floor, in one 
corner of the room, was the mother moaning 


with pain, and bleeding from wounds which | 


had been inflicted by her cruel husband. 
One of the little girls told us that they had 
not as much as they wanted to eat for more 
than ten days,— that they had been forced 


into the street for the purpose of begging, 


and that the scene before us was an old story 
to them. 

Our happier readers, it is probable, can 
scarcely believe that such things actually 
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| believing, can hardly prevent them but by 
| drying up the resources of such crime and 
jmisery. Rum is at the bottom of all this, 
and only the expulsion of rum can prevent 
it.— VY. Express. 


M. Guizor. No one can better illustrate 


the superiority of moral over physical beau- 
ty; M. Guizot is a pigmy in stature, his 
clothes though neat are ill made, and the 
tails of his coat are long enough for a giant. 
Still, at first sight he commands respect, and 
nothing can be more engaging than the mild, 
kindly look of his fime eyes. He always 


earries his head thrown back; his contem- 


plation seems fixed upon the heavens, as if 


from thence he had descended and there 
he was to return. But it is when excited 
that M. Guizot’s appearance becomes im- 
posing. When he ascends the tribune, in 


the Chamber of Deputies, raises his hand, 


and fixes his eagle glance upon the rebel- | 


lious spirits in those stormy precints, every 
enemy seems to quail, and such silence and 
observance prevail, that you might hear the 
buzzing of a fly against the fan light. The 
impression, however, becomes far more im- 
posing when his sonorous and harmonious 
voice, and his accent of command, convey to 
his hearers the dictates of an intellect fraught 
with practical views, and full of home 
thrusts, with a command of eloquence full, 


continuous and irresistible. 





Anecpore or Dr. Norr or Union 
CoLtLtece. On an evening preceding 
Thanksgiving, not many years ago, two stu- 
dents left the colleges, with the most foul 
intent of procuring some of the Doctor’s tine, 
fat chickens, that roosted in a tree adjoining 
his house. When they arrived at the spot, 
one ascended the tree, while the other stood 
with the bag, ready to receive the plunder. 
It so happened that the Doctor himself had 
just left his house, with the view of securing 
Thanksgiving 


the same chickens for his 


dinner. The rogue under the tree hearing 


some one approaching, immediately creeped 


away, without notifying his companion 


among the branches. The Doctor came up 
silently, and was immediately saluted from 
above as foilows: ‘“ Are you ready?” 


“ Yes,” 


his voice as much as possible, 


responded the Doctor, dissembling 


The other immediately laying hands on 


the old rooster, exclaimed —‘ Here’s old 


” 


Prex, will you have him?” “ Pass him 


along,” was the reply, and he was soon in 


the Doctor’s bag. ‘* Here’s marm Prex,’ 
said the all unconscious student, grabbing a 
her?” 


Doctor. 


fine old hen, have 
‘sc Yes,” 


** Here’s son John, will you have him?’ 


“will you 


again responded the 


’ 


|** Here’s daughter Sal, take her?” and so 
op until he had gone regularly through with 
the Dr’s. family and chickens. The old 
man walked off in one direction with the 
plunder, while the student, well satistied 
down and 


with his night’s work, came 


Great was his 


streaked it for the colleges. 
astonishment to learn from his companion 
that he had not got any chickens, and if he 


exist in the Christian city of New York; or! gave them to any one, it must have been to 
‘ 


>| 





were uppermost in their thoughts until the 
next forenoon, when both received a polite 
invitation from their President, requesting 
the presence of their company to a Thanks- 
giving dinner. To decline was impossible, 
so with hearts full of anxiety for the result, 
they wended their way to the house, where 
they were pleasantly received by the old 
gentleman, and with a large party were soon 
After ask - 
ing a blessing, the Doctor rose from his seat, 
and taking the carving knife, turned with a 


seated around the festive board. 


smile to the rogues and said; “ Young gen- 
tlemen, here’s Old Prex, and Marm Prex, 
son John, and daughter Sal,” at the same 
time touching successively the respective 
chickens ; “ to which will you be helped?” 
The mortification of his students may be im- 
agined.— Springfield Republican. 


For the Harbinger. 


PRACTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Messrs. Evirors : — My deep interest 
nthe cause of Association induces me 
o address you again. We have, as it 
seems to me, every thing to encourage us. 
The cause is making real progress, and 
becoming more fully developed as we 
The recent religious demon- 
stration gives promise of the best results. 
Association without religion would be 
It would 
have no vital principle, and must of very 
necessity perish and be resolved into its 
original elements. But let religion be 
the soul of which Association is the body, 
and it must succeed. I care not to in- 
quire too particularly what shall be the 
Theology of this religion, not because I 


proceed. 


like a body without a soul. 


deem Theology unimportant, for I do not. 
It em- 
braces all re/igious ideas reduced to a har- 


Theology is the form of religion. 


monious system, and certainly religion 
Reli- 
gion, truly considered, is the soul, The- 
ology the rational mind, and Association 
with its doctrines, is the science and body 
of a true society. But the reason why I 
care not to inquire, is simply because I 
am satisfied there is but one System of 
Theology deserving the name, that will 


without ideas would be a chimera. 


HARMONIZE with the science of Associa- 
tion. Sooner or later therefore, to this 
Theology, Associationists must come. 

It has frequently been said ‘* the Social 
Science of Fourier, and the Theology of 
Swedenborg are counterparts of each 
I believe they are so, and that 
they must be married before either can 


other.’’ 


become prolific and productive of genuine 
good. I know not whether the receivers 
of the writings of Swedenborg generally 
are much interested in Association or not, 
but of this lam confident, namely, that 
they cannot long stand aloof from it, for 
if they do, they will find their spiritual 


world will have gone from beneath their 


feet, and they will be without a perma- 
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nent abiding place. 
less necessary that the scriptural truths 
of the new church about to be established, 


should. be first received to some extent 


upon earth in order that they might flow 
down when the time should arrive for 
forming the body below, giving life to 
it through its various processes of devel- 
opment. The spirit must first be in the 
brain, but it cannot remain there, else 
there will be no body by which it may 
manifest itself to itself and the world. 

But my main object in this communica- 
tion is to present some suggestions in re- 
lation to the Model Phalanx, which as I 
take it, is about to be established. 

And first, as to the amount of capital 
necessary for the undertaking. This will 
depend much on the location seleeted. It 
should at any rate be ample, so as to 
avoid all pecuniary embarrassment, and 
all necessity for contracting debts. It 
should be sufficient to pay for the domain, 
to erect suitable and permanent buildings, 
to obtain the most perfect machinery, and 
tools, and the best stack, as well as to 
sustain the Association until it can begin 
to reap the fruits of its labor. It is man- 
ifest that the Mode] Phalanx will labor 
under many disadvantages under the most 
favorable circumstances. The habits and 
characters of the adult portion are alrea- 
dy formed and adapted more or Jess to a 
very different state of society. These it 
will be difficult to change suddenly, so as 
to adapt them to the new order of things. 
On this account, it becomes of prime im- 
portance that no avoidable difficulties 
should be superadded. All the material 
arrangements therefore should be of the 
most perfect kind, to facilitate labor and 
render it productive. 

Again, while it is desirable that ample 
capital should be provided, it is also desi- 
rable, I take it, that it should not be too 
equally divided among, or owned by the 
members. About such a distribution 
would be desirable at the commencement 
as would be likely to result from the na- 
tural differences in skill and productive- 
ness of different individuals. Any idea 
of bringing about a dead level iu society 
should be discarded. ‘This is contrary to 
nature and would be destructive of har- 
mony, and every person admitted to the 
Association should understand distinctly 
the practical principles upon which socie- 
ty is formed. 

I have said the amount of capital re- 
quired for the Model Phalanx would de- 
pend much on the location. This will ap- 
pear from the following considerations, 
viz: for a Phalanx of about two thousand 
persons, which would be the most desira- 
ble number on many accounts, a domain 
will be required of sufficient extent to 
supply all the agricultural products, suit- 
ed to the climate, which it would con- 


Still it was doubt- | 
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sume. 
dispensed with. 


This condition cannot be safely| with the exercise of taste. 


These con- 


From ten to fifteen| siderations, it seems to me, are very im- 
thousand acres would be necessary for| portant. 


It is important that the do- 


purposes of cultivation, grazing and tim-| main and buildings should be beautiful. 


ber, without allowance for waste Jand. 


It is important, also, that the industry, 


On a domain of this extent if selected in| especially at first, when few could en- 
any densely populated region, the Associ-| gage profitably in more than one or two 
ation wuuld have to purchase with the | kinds of labor, should be as productive as 
land at the least calculation three or four! possible, and that it should, at the same 
hundred dwelling houses and other build-| time, be taxed as lightly as possible for 
ings, mills, factories, &c., some of them | the use of capital. I suppose an Associ- 
of expensive construction, as also many | ation should produce nearly every thing 


miles of fence, all which would not only | 
be of no use to it but would actually 
have to be removed with great labor in| 
order to bring the Association into harmo- | 
ny with nature. Of course such a do-| 
main would be very expensive and a) 
large outlay of capital would be necessa- 
ry to prepare it for the purposes of an | 
Association. I suppose such a domain | 
could hardly be obtained in any of the: 
Eastern States for less than from one to 
twu hundred thousand dollars. In addi-| 
tion to the cost of land, I suppose suita- 
ble buildings, machinery, tools, stock, 
&e., would require at least half a million 
Thus if the Model Phalanx 
should be started in the East, some seven 
hundred thousand dollars capital would 


of dollars. 


be required to make a fair experiment on 
a grand scale, and no other | am satisfied 
should now be tried. 

But I see no advantage in making the| 
first experiment at the East. On the 
contrary, the new States in the West) 
present many and very great advantages | 
for an enterprise of this sort. Here in| 
Illinois, for instance, Jand for a domain 
may be obtained in one body, embracing | 
suitable portions of prairie and timber’ 
within a reasonable distance from naviga- | 
ble water, having upon the very spot 
which might be selected for the buildings, 
plenty of clay for bricks, and near at} 
haod, lime stone, sand, and mineral coal. | 
The cost would not be more than from} 
$125 to $2 per acre. Some of the 
dry and very fertile prairies are admira-| 
bly adapted to the purposes of Associa-_ 
tion. ‘The land may be cultivated with’ 
such ease, and lying as it dues, in gentle 


swells, with such advantages for the ap- 
plication of improved machinery, that the) 
food of the Association may be produced 
here with less than one quarter of the! 
labor that would be required at the East. | 
Besides this, a large amount would be | 


saved on the interest of additional capital, | 
which would be required at the East. 
‘The domain could also be tastefully laid | 
out. ‘The phalanstery could be erected 
near its centre, upon an elevation which 


would command a view of the whole. | 
Orchards, and groves, and gardens, could 
be made in their proper places, of any 
desired extent and in the best form, there 
being nothing in the way to interfere 


it would consume ; 


hence remoteness 
from a market would be comparatively of 
little importance. It would also have 
within itself the best society, as also the 
means of mental improvement and enjoy- 
ment, wherefore its being surrounded by 
few neighbors and no large cities, would 
be no disadvantage. At the same time, 
it would be in the ‘* very midst of Civili- 
zation,’’ and its light would shine no Jess 
extensively than if established at the 
East. Half a million of dollars, I think, 
would be sufficient capital to start a Mod- 
el Phalanx in Illinois. This sum, I[ 


‘should think, might be easily raised 


among the two theusand members who 
must compose it. But lest I should 
weary you and your readers, I will bring 
this communication to a close, with the 
hope that the next season may not pass 
over without ground being broken some- 
where. Yours truly, A>. 
Auton, Ill., Dec. 17, 1846. 
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Truly a generous yield for this New 
England Christmas! All this honey of 
our poets’ hiving for these several sum- 
mers past, now opened at once so 
temptingly to our eyes, — transparent, 
liquid, golden, each in its degree ; — the 
concentration for our winter feasts of all 
the flowery sweets which our fine mar- 
muring songsters have been leisurely and 
musingly extracting. Nature's saccha- 
rine refined and reproduced for us in vheir 
spiritual Jaboratories !— And it comes at 
the right time, in the dead of winter: for 
what is all poetry but a little mystic 
inward warmth amid the drear, dead 
snows, —not the thrice-driven, but the 
trodden, dirty snows,—of this false, 
selfish, and self-glorifying civilized apol- 
ogy for lifet All poesy is a Christmas 
gift; a breath from next Spring’s violets 
which wanders by us in this life-long irk- 
some winter ; a thrill of true soul's health 
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amid the general paralysis or morbid in- 


flammation. 

To the tasting of this honey we should 
come too grateful to be over-critical ; al- 
beit with a sense not altogether dull and 
undiscriminating ; for such sweet differ- 


ences cannot but develop finest shades of 


sensitive perception. But the thought 
were shocking, to officiate as publie taster 
here. Not till we had been bathed all 
over in the pure, primal spring of poesy 
and truth, and clean delivered from facti- 
tious tastes and prepossessions ; not till 
we knew the callous professional palate 
perfectly restored to native sensibility, 
would we dare smack our lips oracularly. 
Before entering upon the task of criti- 
cism, therefore, let us confess ourselves 
and say our creed : 


And first, we believe that Poetry is a| 


thing altogether above creeds, an emana- 
tion from that region of the mind which 


never yet has got coined into systems or | 


opinions, or formulized habits, bat which 
underlies all these, unused, unhackneyed, 
a fresh reservoir of health, or so to speak, 
our spiritual corps de reserve, welling up 
into clear consciousness from time to 
time in such unwonted and seemingly 
miraculous forms of beauty as elude all 
formulas, and renewing our literature, as 
God renews our lives, from day to day ; 
and furthermore we believe that so far as 
anything ca!led poetry is true poetry, we 
are not to judge it, for it judges us; but 
we are to approach it with reverence, the 
main question being whether indeed it zs 
poetry. 

Next, we believe that this interior re- 
creative fund of life and inspiration, is no 
mere vague, chaotic, lawless element; it 
is only the stream traced nearer to its 
source, which is God, or Universal Love ; 
and as this flows forth in definite direc- 
tions, by its own perfect laws distributing 
itself through given spheres, through 
distinct natures and innumerable particu- 
lars, in such wise that all differ and yet 
all harmonize and make one living whole ; 
so the human soul in its integral and full- 
est action is one love, or passion, or at- 


traction towards Unity and God; and) 


this is also in the human soul a complex 
love, distributed towards different spheres ; 
as primarily, towards the harmonies of the 


material, of the social or affective, and of 
the intellectual or abstract sphere of 


laws and principles ; then agaim, second- 
arily towards the harmonies of each spe- 
cial sphere of passion embraced withio 
these three, as the five senses, the four 
social attractions, and so forth. Now 
life is all one manifold Attraction; and 
the end of that attraction is always unity 
or harmony, to which the soul aspires 
through all or through some ene of these 
primary passions, which correspond with 
the distribution of all thiugs ia the nata- 
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ral and the spiritual world, and even with | 
the original divergence of the very rays 
proceeding from Life's central Sun or 


God. Now were the social state or 


mould, into which these heaven-born loves 


or passions flow, precisely that of which 
their earliest motion are presentiments, | 
and did they answer to the law of des- 





tinies proportioned to attractions, our 
whole life would be poetry, and art, and 


worship ; no dullness, no exhaustion, and 
no common-place ; no waiting and no 
discord ; but all fresh enthusiasm ‘* re- 
newing itself like the eagles,’’ all golden 
| heart's dreams realized more rapidly than | 


thought. But society is false ; the dress 


fits not; the mould prevents, distorts, 
imprisons, irritates ; and actual life is 
/mean and morbid and absurd in its own 
/eyes. Now poetry is but the aspiration 
of the soul, or of any of its pure passions, 
for its true harmonic life; its proper 
theme is Unity, of which it refreshes its 


thought especially from two sources, | 
which stand ever open to remind us of 
what life should be, and which cannot be 
quite quenched, viz: woman's love, and 
the love of nature. These are the bur- 
then of nearly all poems; if a poet un- 
dertake to discourse of high philosophies 
and abstract principles, he translates his 
thought into the dialect of these two sen- | 
timents. Friendship and Ambition have 
also entered into poetry, and shall enter 
into it more; but these sentiments, in our 
false state, seem to have been shorn of 
the miraculous, as Love has not been. 

We believe then that poetry is at once 
mystical and natural, exception and or- 
ganic growth, transcendental and hu- 
mane. But first of all it must proceed 
from Passion. There is no poetry in In- 
tellect mere/y, though you suppose its 
perceptions clear and absolutely right. 
Mere intelligence never yet spoke except 
at second hand. Only while the Heart 
prompts can we utter a fresh, true word ; 
the heart divines, the intellect repeats ; 
the heart can open spheres, the freer if of 
God’s appointing ; the intellect is a poor 
| prisoner of its own closed circles. 

But having Passion, having heart, let 
the Poet have the eye that looks through 
all things; detecting hidden harmonies, 
analogies, and correspondencies ; piercing 
to the innermost of all things, and finding 
them all kindred and of one essence with 
the soul's attractions; tracing the lines 
of God's harmonic order, the outlines of 
the kingdom of Heaven, under the rude 
disguise of common and promiscuous 
facts. Lovking through the fualseness 
and the discord and the incoherence of 
the present time, and seeing as it were 
the statue in the warble, the fair flower 
in the compost-heap, the poet’s thought 
sees what enables it to prefigure and 


| 


' e ‘ 
construct the heart's desires, or rather 








absolute demands for divine order and 
harmony in all things. We believe poet- 
ry to be the highest reach of Intellect, 
eagerly noticing, contriving, publishing 
all affinities, contrasts, series and alterna- 





tions, and every ‘‘ difference discreet ”’ 


which makes up harmony, and makes the 
sonl at home amid facts and its fellows. 
But this it should do, not resting in the 
pastime of a mere intellectual conception 
or phantasmagoria, but from the heart's 
desire for these things, seeking earnestly 
their realization. 

Finally, as the Alpha and Omega of 
poetry, it must have Beauty. Caught 
from the Soul of beauty which renews 


our hackneved lives, the revelation to us 


untried depths within ourselves ; which of 
makes it mystical ;—demanded by the 
heart's undying passions, which will 
know only harmony and beauty, and must 
sicken, quarrel and belie themselves in 
this our present social incoherence ; which 
makes it human ; — seeing with that re- 
conciling eye that traces correspondences 
and half-eoncealed designs of Harmony 
in every thing; which makes it wrse ; — it 
should reflect all these conditions in its 
form and wording: it should seem a radi- 
ant miracle of beauty, a perfect flower 
for Art to gaze on with despair; it should 
come out all redolent of passion and deep 
earnestness, and thus rhythmical and flu- 
id, for feeling sings and never proses ; it 
should attest an ordering wisdom in the 
adaptation of its parts, and the symmetry 


/and unity of the whole; and it should 


wear that shining, hard enamel, from 
which the very tooth of Time must 
slip. 

Thus is true Poetry at once the most 
transcendant and incaleulable,,the most 
earnest, the most instructive and calm- 
seeing, and the most agreeable and mu- 
sical, of the mind's products; and when 
this marvellous bird flies into our window, 
let us not criticize its plumage, but heark- 
en devoutly to its sung. 

Mr. Emerson's volume, in company 
with much never before printed, brings to- 
gether those floating poems of his, which 
probably have made more impression and 
planted themselves more strangely in the 
memory of the lovers of verse, than any 
others of their reading, notwithstanding 
all the complaints about their coldness, 
their unintelligibleness, their want of 
rhythm, andsoon. Frequently, we must 
confess, there are jolting interruptions of 
rhythm in his bold free style; and ocea- 
sionally a whole piece put together in de- 
fiance of all such conditions, as the very 
singular ode inscribed to W. H. Chan- 
ning. This is not done unconsciously : 
in the piece called ‘** Merlin,’’ which des- 
cribes the poet's methods, or obedience to 
a higher method working over him, we 
have these lines : 





“ Great is the art, 

Great be the manners of the bard. 

He shall not his brain encumber 

With the coil of rhythm and number ; 
But, leaving rule and pale forethought, 
He shall aye climb 

For his rhyme. 

‘ Pass in, pass in,’ the angels say, 

In to the upper doors, 

Nor count compartments of the floors, 
But mount to paradise 

By the stairway of surprise.” 


And yet ina second part of the same poem, | 


he celebrates the omnipresence of rhyme, 
or natural counterpoise, which is quite as 


much the essential principle of ‘* rhythm | 


and number.”’ 


“ The rhyme of the poet 

Modulates the king’s affairs ; 
Balance-loving Nature 

Made all things in pairs. 

To every foot its antipode ; 

Each color with its counter glowed ; 
To every tone beat answering tone, 
Higher or graver; 

Flavor gladly blends with flavor ; 
Leaf answers leaf upon the bough, 
And match the paired cotyledons. 
Hands to hands, and feet to feet, 
Coeval grooms and brides ; 

Eldest rite, two married sides 


In every mortal meet. 


” * a * * 7+ 


Like the dancers’ ordered band, 
Thoughts come also hand in hand ; 
In equal couples mated, 


Or else alternated ; 


* * - ” * * 


Perfect paired as eagle’s wings, 
Justice is the rhyme of things ; 
Trade and counting use 

The self-same tuneful muse; 
And Nemesis, 

Who with even matches odd, 
Who athwart space redresses 
The partial wrong, 

Fills the just period, 

And finishes the song.” 


We do not therefore understand Mr. 
Emerson as with malice prepense set- 
ting 
tions of poetry, or denying the faet, that 


at nought the rhythmical condi- 
words proceeding from a great emotion 
sympathize with nature's pulse, and fall 
into a musical cadence; but only as stat- 
ing the two things in their true order: 
have the great feeling, and the rhythm 
comes unsought; ‘‘ seek first the king- 
heaven, and 


dom of 


shall be added.”’ 


all these things 
Indeed he asserts al] 
this in the same poem; and we want no 
better melody than these words make : 


“ Thy trivial harp will never please 

Or fill my craving ear ; 

Its chords should ring as blows the breeze, 
Free, peremptory, clear. 

No jingling serenader’s art, 

Nor tinkle of piano strings, 

Can make the wild blood start 

In its mystic springs. 

The kingly bard 

Must smite the chords rudely and hard, 
As with hammer or with mace ; 


TH 


That they may render back | 

Artful thunder, which conveys 
Secrets of the solar track, 

Sparks of the supersolar blaze. 

Merlin’s blows are strokes of fate, 

Chiming with the forest tone, 

When boughs buffet boughs in the wood ; 

Chiming with the gasp and moan 

Of the ice-imprisoned floed ; 

With the pulse of manly hearts ; 

With the voice of orators ; 

With the din of city arts ; 

| 


With the cannonade of wars ; 
With the marches of the brave ; 
And prayers of might from martyrs’ cave.” | 
| 
The prose writings of Emerson are | 
distinguished for the grandest rhythin ; 
\this he sometimes sacrifices in the at- 
|tempt to versify a cold reflection, when | 
warmed to no musical pitch; but it is 
| more by occasional violations of his own | 
| rhythm, than by positive want of it that) 
he offends. Nothing could be more rhyth- 
mical than the ‘* Problem,’’ and parts of | 
the ‘* Wood-notes.”’ In the following | 
lines, the sound chimes fully with the 
| sense : 
“ Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 


| 


But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake.” | 


It cannot be denied that Mr. Emerson | 


is a consummate artist in expression. 
He is at least a poet in that sense ; and in 
the sense too of that first article of our 
what writes emanates from) 
fresh depths that lie below the surface | 
of life; it is living waters; it has the mi- | 
Such sudden and bold 
beauty, yet so serene ; such unborrowed 


creed : he 


raculous charm. 


majesty of thought; such glossy round- 
ness, and hardness, and purity of form, 
like sculptured marble; such infallible 
originality, (as if in each utterance you 
had the very the 
thought; ) such almost unnatural absence 


indeed origm of 
of all common-place, could come only of 


There 


is a humorous greatness in his fancies, 


a true poet, and of no mean man. 


which is most bewitching; as when he 
calls eating black-berries ‘‘ feeding on 
the Ethiops sweet ;** and he continually 
does, like the simplest thing in the world, 
just what he demands of his expected 
bard, 

“ Who in large thoughts, like fair pearl-seed, 


Shall string Monadnoc like a bead.” 

But now for the humanity of these po- 
ems ; what passion of the soul inspired | 
Alas! they 
yield no warmth, although they brace and | 


them? it is cold beauty ; 
invigorate you like December air; they) 
shine aloft, serene, august, resplendent 
like Orion on a frosty night, and like him 
cold and distant; they counsel loneliness, 
that true life. 
there is the glow and tenderness of real 


and call Once or twice 
human sympathy, as in the exquisite | 
‘““Threnody”’ on the death of a child, | 








| and there are noble complaints of the 


dwarfed stature and subversive destiny of 
humanity : 


‘¢ But man crouches and blushes, 
Absconds and conceals ; 

He creepeth and peepeth, 
He palters and steals ; 

Infirm, melancholy, 
Jealous glancing around, 

An oaf, an accomplice, 


He poisons the ground.” 


And again in the noble poem called 
** Monadnoc : ”” 


“* Happy,’ I said, ‘ whose home is here! 
Fair fortunes to the mountaineer ! 
Boon Nature to his poorest shed 

Has royal pleasure-grounds outspread.’ 
Intent I searched the region round, 
And in low hut my monarch found, 

He was no eagle, and no earl ; 

Alas! my foundling was a churl, 

With heart of cat and eyes of bug, 
Dull victim of his pipe and mug. 

Wo is me for my hope’s downfall! 
Lord ! is yon squalid peasant all 

That this proud nursery could breed 
For God’s vicegerency and stead ? 


* * + * * * * 


I thought to find the patriots 


In whom the stock of freedom roots. 


* * * * * * * 


Here nature shall condense her powers, 


Her music, and her meteors, &c. 


* 7 * ” * * 


And by the moral of his place 

Hint summits of heroic grace. 

Man in these crags a fastness find 
To fight pollution of the mind ; 

In the wide thaw and ooze of wrong, 
Adhere like this foundation strong, 
The insanity of towns to stem 

With simpleness for stratagem. 

But if the brave old mould is broke, 
And end in churls the monntain folk, 
In tavern cheer and tavern joke, 
Sink, O mountain, in the swamp ! 
Hide in thy skies, O sovereign lamp ! 
Perish like leaves, the highland breed ! 
No sire survive, no son succeed ! ” 


And more to the same effect in the 
‘** Wood-notes.’” But in every instance 
the complaint is brought in only to be 
reasoned down. Thus after contrasting 
the meanness and isolation of man with 
the grandeur and harmony of the world 
into which he is born : 


“ Not unrelated, unaffied, 

But to each thought and thing allied, 

Is perfect Nature’s every part, 

Rooted in the mighty Heart. 

But thou, poor child ! unbound, unrhymed, 


Whence camest thou, misplaced, mistimed ? 


a . * 7 * * * 


And Nature has miscarried wholly 
Into failure, into folly :” 


he instantly imagines nature, or the 
‘* pine-tree,’’ to rebuke the complaint : 


“ Alas! thine is the bankruptcy, 
Blessed Nature so to see.” 


Leave friends, leave business, leave 
charities, and so forth, renounce every 
object of individual life, 








oy 


“ And leave thy peacock wit behind; 
Enough for thee the primal mind 

That flows in streams, that breathes in wind, 
Leave all thy pedant lore apart; 

God hid the whole world in thy heart. 
Love shuns the sage, the child it crowns, 
And gives them all who all renounce. 

Here we find ourselves in the very 
heart of what is called ** Mr. Emerson's 
philosophy,’’ though philosopher he is 
not, in the ordinary sense, his claim being 
to the higher character of Poet. These 
lines, so far as we have been enabled to 
decipher it, contain it in a nut shell; 
here all its shining trails converge, con- 
venient for observation. But we have 
already expatiated beyond our limits, 
and while we are but entering upon this 
discussion, the other poets wait their turn 
of introduction. It must all wait till the 
next number. 





POETRY. 
For ae Harbinger. 
SI DESCENDERO IN INFERNUM, ADES. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





O, wandering dim on the extremest edge 
Of God’s bright providence, whose spirits sigh 
Drearily in you, like the winter sedge 
That shivers o’er the dead pool stiff and dry, 
A thin, sad voice, when the bold wind roars by 
From the clear North of Duty, — 
Still by cracked arch and broken shaft I trace, 
What here was once a shrine and holy place 
Of the supernal Beauty ; 
A child’s play-altar reared of stones and moss, 
With wilted flowers for offering laid across, 
Mute recognition of the all-ruling Grace. 


How far are ye from the innocent, from those 
Whose hearts are as a little lane serene 
Smooth-heaped from wall to wall with unbroke 
snows, 
Or in the summer blithe with lamb-cropt green, 
Save the one track, where naught more rude 
is seen 
Than the plump wain at even 
Bringing home four months’ sunshine bound in 
sheaves ; — 
How far are ye from those! yet who believes 
That ye can shut out Heaven ? 
Your souls partake its influence, not in vain 
Nor all unconscious, as that silent lane 
Its drift of noiseless apple-blooms receives. 


Looking within myself, I note how thin 
A plank of station, chance, or prosperous fate, 
Doth fence me from the clutching waves of 
sin ;— 
In my own heart [ find the worst man’s mate, 
And see not dimly the smooth-hinged gate 
That opes to those abysses 
Where ye grope darkly, ye who never knew 
On your young hearts love’s consecrating dew, 
Or felt a mother’s kisses, 
Or home’s restraining tendrils round you curled ; 
Ah, side by side with heart’s-ease in this world 
The fatal nightshade grows and bitter rue ! 


One band ye cannot break,—the force that clips 
And grasps your circles to the central light ; 
Yours is the prodigal comet’s long ellipse, 
Self-exiled to the farthest verge of night; 
Yet strives with you no less that inward might 
No sin hath e’er imbruted ; 
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The god in you the creed-dimmed eye eludes ; 
Tie Law brooks not to have its solitudes 


Yet they who watch your god-compelled return, 
May see your happy perihelion burn 
Where the calm sun his unfledged planets broods. 


For the Harbinger. 


DAWN AND DAY. | 

I. | 

Star by star, the sisterhood of heaven | 

Fading, fading, are sinking all away ; 

I mourn no loss, for a better hope is given, 

There cometh the Sun and the blessedness of | 

Day. | 

Sound by sound, the gentle nightly noises 
Dim, halfsheard, are silenced one by one ; 

But from every leaf and spray now a trilling | 

note rejoices, 

The weary gloom is past and the hour of joy 

begun. 


Stars that shone in the darkness of my spirit, 


Sounds that stole through the stillness of my 
night, 
I mourn not your loss, in the longing to inherit 
A treasure from the Day-time of music and of 
light. 


Tear by tear, from sad eyes with sorrow burning, 
Weeping is past, and a holy peace has come; 
Forth to the work !—and, O Father, in returning 
Let me bear at night some sheaves of harvest 


home! 


By bigot feet polluted ;— 


magnitude is impossible at present. The 
elements do not exist, and at any rate 
they could not be combined without an 
immense capital, perhaps not at all. 
Four to five hundred persons would be a 
number sufficiently large for the first trial. 

As regards the location of the first 
Association, we think that an experiment 
could be made either in the East or in 
the West; but quite a difference in the 
plan of operations might take place in 
the two sections. 

We may lay it down as a rule, that 
the first Association, to succeed promptly 
and lead toa rapid imitation, must produce 
a decided impression upon the influential 
classes in society. 

In the newly settled regions of the West, 
this class is composed of the emigrants, 
mostly working men, who do not expect 
many comforts or much elegance. Besides, 
the evils of isolated emigration are so 


| great that a very plain and simple form of 


Association would attract them strongly 
and lead to imitation. There is so much 


more pliability of habits and customs in a 


new country, than in one long settled, 
that an impression could far more easily 
be produced and a new direction far more 
easily given in the one than in the other. 


'An Association which would create but 


il. 
Morning’s golden light is shaded, 
Flowers look faded, low clouds rain, 
Life seems poor and work degraded, — 
Nothing permanent but pain, 
All, save lonely sorrow, vain. 


Yet at dawn the birds were chanting 
Joyous, panting melodies, 


And their notes, my dreams still haunting, 


Float among the drooping trees, 
Dying with the dying breeze. 


Where I came for harvest-reaping 
All lies sleeping, day by day ; 
Still the seed its slumber keeping, 


When will grain be waving gay ? 


Bearing me, some brighter morrow, 
Better fruit than empty sorrow. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


/ MODEL PHALANX. > 


jf : . 
/ In answer to the communication of our 


friend, in another part of our paper, we 
would say, that the first Association 


should not be commenced with two thous- | 


and persons. ‘The number is too large: 
it would require three hundred series to 


give occupation to so large a population, 
}and an industrial organization of such 


little sensation in the East, might produce 
‘an immense effect in the West. For 


this reason a Model Association, by 


‘which we understand an establishment 


that will lead to imitation, hence superior 
to civilized arrangements, could be estab- 
hshed in the West, with half or third the 
capital requisite in the Fast. 

In the East the rich, who are accus- 
tomed to elegance and refinement, (such 


‘as they are in Civilization,) form the 


influential class. Their wants are far 
greater than those of settlers of a new 
country. ‘To produce an impression upon 
them, an Association quite complete in 
its organization will be necessary. 
Taking these things into consideration, 


| we say that an Association can be com- 


menced in a simpler manner in the West 


‘than in the East. In fact, we think that 


a very simple form of Guarantyism would 
be sufficient for the West to infuse the 
spirit of Associaton into the minds of 
people. 

As regards the amount of capital re- 
quisite, we will say, to make an approxi- 
mative estimate, that three hundred 
thousand dollars will be sufficient for 
the East, and half that amount for the 
West. This however is the lowest sum, 

e minimum capital which we could re- 
commend. 

' We would advise that the capital itself 
should not be touched, at least in the 
Kast, where a more scientific organization 
should be attempted, but the income only 
be employed ; by this means the danger 
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of a failure will be avoided. Besides, it’ 


will be much easier to obtain subscribers 
to a fund if the interest only is to be em- 
ployed, and the principal itself is to re- 
main intact, and returned at the end of a 
certain number of years. As interest on 
their capital, the subscribers would re- 
ceive stock in the Association. Three 
hundred thousand dollars could be invest- 
ed so as to yield an income of twenty 
thousand dollars, and the sum mentioned 
for the West ten thousand dollars. 

If a man thoroughly acquainted with 
the Associative science, or a commitee of 
three or four men thus qualified, had a 
fixed income of twenty thousand dollars 
to operate with, they could in the course 
of four or five years organize a Model 
Association, that is, an 
which, in comparison with life in civiliza- 
tion, would present great charms; which 
would be self-sustaining, prove the truth 
of the principles in practice and lead to 
imitation. It would however be quite a 
modest affair in comparison with what we 
consider complete (We 
suppose that the Domain is obtained; 
this would be an additional item of ex- 


Association, 


Association. 


pense, the amount of which cannot be 
exactly estimated.) 

If an intelligent and practical man, 
well acquainted with the different degrees 
had an of ten 


of Association, income 


thousand dollars, or if he had a capital of 


fifty or sixty thousand dollars at once, he 
could establish in the new regions .of the 
West a simple but very effective system 
of Guarantyism, immensely in advance of 
what now exists. 

We recommend that the 
whether operating in the East or the 


founders, 


West, should complete the material or- 
ganization, —that is, lay out the fields 
and gardens, plant the fruit orchards, 
erect the buildings, and fit up the work- 
Men 
should be employed under the direction 


shops, with the aid of hired labor. 


of the founders, who would thus be ena- 
bled to apply the science of Association 
to the practical organization, without ob- 
struction, or the impediment of conflicting 
opinions. When the material organiza- 
tion is completed, then bring in the fam- 
ilies and individuals selected to compose 
the Association. 
which nature proceeds ; she prepares first 


This is the mode in 
the material mechanism or the body, and 
then introduces the soul or moral element. 
The garden of Eden was prepared before 
Adam was placed in it; the body of the 
child is prepared by the mother before 
the soul begins to act in it, or perhaps 
even inhabits it; and the manufacturer 
knows that the manufactory must be built 
and the machinery in order, before the 
operatives are introduced. 

We stated that $300,000 would be 
sufficient to warraut the undertaking of 


an Association in the East. If three! 
hundred persons could be found in the | 
United would subscribe | 
$ 1,000 each, the principal to be returned 
at the end, say of ten years, the fund 
would be made up, and operations could 
be forthwith. We stated 
that this is the smallest amount of capital 


States, who 


commenced 


with which the enterprise should be un- 
dertaken; but if more were requisite, it 
could easily be obtained, provided opera- 
tions went on successfully and promised | 
We believe that one of the! 
primary objects which the Associationists 


a triumph. 


should have in view, is to secure this 
fund, and to commence with great judg- 
ment and caution, a practical trial, — the 
only thing which can produce any imme- 
diate effect upon the people collectively. 

A second object should be to organize 
a thorough system of propagation, — es- 
tablish a Press, which by its talent and 
comprehensive character, would gain a| 
wide circle of readers, and become the 
exponent of all the liberal and progressive 
movements of the age, and the interpreter 
in clear and scientific language, of the 
great aspiration which is now going up 
from the heart of Humanity, for a higher 
destiny, a nobler and a happy future. 

As we like to 


be exact in our state- 
ments of plans and estimates, we will 
say, that if one hundred persons who can 
be fully relied upon for their subscription, 
will pledge themselves to pay one dollar 
per week fora year; adaily and weekly 
paper of the character above-mentioned, 
can be organized in one of our large 
cities, und sustained in any event, how- 
ever small may be the patronage of the 
public during the early period of its ex- 
istence. 

The great cause in which we are en- 
gaged — the elevation of Humanity to its 
destiny, the high and brilliant destiny 
marked out for it by the infinite Being 
who called it into existence — requires 
this two-fold mode of action, namely, a 
voice speaking daily to the people, and a 
practical trial of its principles, prosecuted | 
without noise and without pretension, | 
If the friends of | 
Association throughout the country would 


until success is certain. 


unite, concentrate their force, and estab- 
lish unity of action in their endeavors, 
the Paper, with a board of permanent 
Lecturers, could be established in the 
Spring, and we venture to assert that! 
with such an efficient system of propaga-| 
tion, three years would not pass over be- 
fore the larger fund we have spoken of 
would be obtained, and a Model Associa- | 
tion commenced. 


Ic> The design of the Associative Or- 
der is to guarantee health, riches, con- 
genial employment, and the harmonious 
development of all the human faculties. | 
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We have said in a former number that 
the best effurts at'musical harmony would 
fail until a thorough regard were had to 
the law of music—and that the most 
accomplished artist, though his theme 
were writ by Apollo, could bring out no 
harmeny from a discordant instrument. 
There must be unity and mathematical 
justice in the composition ; and with just 
conditions of execution every where, 
must the sanction of law be secured. 
All spheres are bounded by the inextrica- 
ble web of necessity; and always do or- 
der, beauty and liberty come from doing 
the needful justice. Thence that wise 
necessity, which as fools we sometimes 
dread as if she were a stern step-mother, 
becomes our firm and earnest and most 
kindly mother. Necessity is but law ; 
and law is but the mode of justice. Thus 
in the world of sounds, from its harsh, 
incoherent, and discordant din, how the 
stern inflexible voice of law marshals 
tones into whole troops of fairies who 
come dancing forth, flinging every where 
gems and crystals, and wild bright flow- 
ers with the profusion of light. Forth at 
her cal] the roguish ‘‘ blind boy *’ comes 
to whisper to young hearts the first feel- 
ing of love — and angels from their 
watches come to woo and win man to 
heaven. 








And yet where is law so stern, 
so mathematically rigid, so coldly inexo- 
rable as in music? But mark the high, 
the pure creation which she gives you for 
obedience to her decrees. There may be 
pure aspiration, a high ideal, a vision of 
beauty; but without the stern justice of 
mathematical order, these our best 
thoughts and feelings do but sublime into 


| e ° ¢ 
air, and our noblest efforts wind off into 


vicious circles, repeating life in perpetual 
forms of error and folly. It is the prin- 
ciples of eternal order which prescribe 
the addition of works to faith, and which 
in nature bends beauty into uses, and good- 
ness into common deeds of humanity and 
love. 

In the sphere of music the law of just 
relations has been better studied and ob- 
served than in any other; and precisely 
because it is there felt that science miust 


be supreme to obtain the simplest har- 


mony. But the law of harmony in this 
sphere is no more inflexible, than that 
which presides over harmony in the 
spheres of the other senses, or that of 
the social passions. Let but the elemenis 
of harmony in each sphere be combined 
according to their respective laws, and 
there will result a universal accord.— 
Without it harmony is impessible in any 
sphere. 

Can it be that while all things in na- 
ture crystalize themselves into fixed and 
definite forms, from a blade of grass 


which springs up in a day, to the dia- 
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mond slowly concreting through long ! 


ages, there is no law of unity in human 
relations, and no fixed and precise formu- 
la of society, as the expressivn or body 
of that law? Can it be that the wisdom 
which has prescribed laws involving the 
destinies of all things, from the labor and 
association of ants, to the growth, move- 
ment and functions of planets, has left a 
hiatus in her works —and subjected hu- 
manity to accident, and the torture of 
Ixion’s wheel? Is it possible that law, 
justice and love reign only in the ex- 
tremes of the universe, and that the pivot 
or mean, which is man, is fated to dis- 
cord and diabolie confusion ? » 

Hence again, the Good proclaims ‘that 
disunity is the only Fate which worries 
man, and that Love is the only necessity 
against which he struggles. Love is the 
law of Social Harmory. Unity of man 
with God, with his fellow man and with 
nature, through unity of interests in the 
sphere of material industry, is its formu- 
la. Is not the reception of good, by dis- 
pensing it, the mode which nature univer- 
sally employs? In giving life and joy 
every where abroad, comes it not back to 
us from all things? Is not this the mode 
of God's existence, who is the Infinite 
Trunk of Being, and from whom all in- 
dividual being shvots off, as the brauches 
from a tree’ Every influx of the Infin- 
ite Soul becomes an influx of life to the 
minutest member of the true universal 
life. And as each branch lives by influx 
from the whole, so does the whole subsist 
by reflux from each branch, and thus is 
solved the great mystery of life. All life 
is conditioned upon this dual movement. 
How beautifully the functions of the 
heart illustrate it! How the heart vital- 
izes itself has always been inexplicable 
to anatomists. Its function in relation to 
the body, is well known ; but how is the 
heart itself? 1s it not by this principle, 
of gathering by giving? At every pulsa- 
tion the heart sends its vital forces to the 
tiniest tissues; they in their turn gather- 
ing up their forces, send them back in 
their reunited power upon the heart. 
Thus mutuality becomes recognized as 
the law of universal relations. When so- 
ciety shall have been organized, so that 
the good which comes to Humanity will 
be distributed to each of its members, as 
the juices of a tree are distributed to the 
branches, in proportion to their functions 
and wants, then will the period of harmony 
have dawned. But let us remember that 
Society must be co-ordinated to the great 
law above stated, else social harmony 
cannot be. That done, Humanity would 
be delivered from political intrigues, 
from the emptiness of economical empiri- 
cism, from the selfishness, incoherence, 
duplicity, and competition which are the 


scourge of the civilized Order. Instead | 


of political demagogues, prating about the | 
law of Liberty, we should have a race of 
men, rejoicing in the liberty of Law, — 
and in the knowledge that all true free- | 
dom comes from obedience to the great 


law of Unity which bounds all spheres. 
Ve then are sure, there exist positive 
laws on which social harmony is to be 
based; and its formula or harmonic 
scale, is the passional series. We believe 
the primary attractions of the soul are the 


elements out of which will be wrought 
the sublime theme of Social Unity: and 
that a true society will be the grand or- 
gan, through which the choral anthem of 
‘** Many made One,”’ will pour itself forth 
to the listening stars. 


What we have essayed thus far is to 
show that the law of Unity is Love, and 
that by deference to it in spirit and in 
form, we may enjoy the full accord of So- 
cial 2 vil 


LECTURES ON ASSOCIATION IN BOSTON. 


The Introductory Lecture to the Course 
announced by the Boston Union of Asso- 
ciationists, was delivered on the 7th inst., 
according to appointment, in the Masonic 
Temple, by Wittram H. Cransine. 
The evening was one of the most tem- 
pestuous of the season, but in spite of 
the inclemency of the weather, a good 
audience was assembled, which listened 
to the Leeture with the deepest interest. 
The subject treated by Mr. Channing 
was ** The Destiny of Mau,”’ which he 
discussed with great philosophic clear- 
ness and power. This Lecture was a 
calm, methodical, and convincing ex posi- 
tion of the grounds on which Associa- 
tionists believe in a better order of socie- 
ty on earth. Ne one could have heard it, 
without feeling how imperfect are the at- 
tainments which man has yet realized 
his social capacity, and what a glorious 
eareer may be opened before him, if 
faithfel to the constitution of his nature, 
and the evident design of his Creator. 


Associationists. We take the fol- 
lowing candid notice of the proceedings 
of the Boston Union from a recent num- 
ber of the Christian World. 


‘* Much attention has been drawn of 
late to the subject of Association by the 
animated discussion now going on be- 
tween two of the leading New York pa- 
pers. We watch with interest the pro- 
ceedings of this earnest band of reform- 
ers, who have sprung up as it were sim- 
ultaneously over all the country, and who 
are seeking the fulfilment of their great 
hopes with a quiet enthusiasm and a res- 
olute confidence in the character of their 
work, that must sooner or later attract 
the attention of all who feel any interest 
in the great movements of our times. | 
We are glad to learn that we are soon to | 


have an opportunity of judging for our- | — 


selves of the value of this so called Sei- | 


ence of Social Life. We understand tha* 
the Associationists of this city have 
founded a Society, who meet weekly for 
discussion and conversation; and a public 
meeting was held on Thursday and Fri- 
day of this week, at the new Washingto- 
nian Hall, in Broomfield Street. It is al- 


‘so contemplated by them to have a course 


of public lectures delivered, (to com- 
mence immediately,) by Messrs. Greeley, 
Godwin, Dana, Channing, Ripley, and 
others, who will give, as far as the time 
will allow, a clear and systematic state- 
ment of their principles and plans. They 
will alse hold publie religious services on 
Sunday evenings, under the charge of 
Rev. Wittiam Henry C HANNING, at the 
Phonographic Hall, No. 339 Washington 
Strect. 


IL? Nature every where warns us of our 
indispensable need of each other. The 
divine precept of mutual aid, devotedness 
and love, is every moment recalled to 
mind by what our eyes see around us. 





BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


THE course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
articular attention to the modern European 
oe and literature, 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuts, or are instructed in 
the higher souneinn usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Riprry, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments. 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
withcut the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS—Ffour Doiiars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
Twetive Dorrtars a quarter. 

Application may be made bv mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
January 1, 1847. 
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P.M. Leaves the “ Toli Gate Station” on the 
arrival of the following trains from Boston, — 
Dedham, 9 A. M.; oo 111-2 A. M., and 
+ and ten minutes P. Exception — Monday 
morning leaves Broo 7 r arm at 71-2; Saturday 
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ham | 2 train. N. R. GERRISH, 

J un. Vi 47. Agent. — 
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